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Congress Passes Injury and Disability Law For Air Reserves 
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LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


ol 
Stratosphere 
Forecast that commercial avia- 
yn is about ready to begin strato- | 








here flights, enabling cruising | 
eeds to be greatly increased, 
fuel consumption markedly re- 
iced, and pay loads proportion- 
ely enlarged, is made by Juan 
. Trippe, PAA president. Before 
meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
on of Commerce recently, Trippe 


iid, “The plane we have in mind 
much larger than the Douglas 
\C-4 or the Boeing 307 type. It 
ill be considerably more power- 
il and much faster than the Boe- 


ig Clipper ships we are now fly- 
g over the Atlantic and Pacific | 
-eans.”’ 
= | es 
ieieVIsSion 
The first successful aerial tele- 
vision broadcast was made at New 
York City March 6. Ten small 


television units, developed by the 
Radio Corporation of America, 
were strapped in a Boeing trans- 
port used as a laboratory by 
he United Air Lines. With their 


















generators, the sets weighed only 
1,100 lbs., compared with the old 
portable which had to be 
carried on trucks. A mile above 
the city, the demonstrators flashed 
pictures to a thousand homes and 


sets 


offices for 45 minutes. Tom Har- | 
din, dholeman of the Air Safety 
Board, CAA, and several Army 


and Navy officers were among the 
notables who watched the pictures 
at the RCA Building. Mr. Har- 
din declared that television would 
undoubtedly prove revolutionary 
in conducting safety work. The 
officers pointed out that observa- 
tion planes, equipped with tele- 
vision, could transmit detailed pic- | 
tures of enemy movements direct- | 
ly to the conference rooms at| 
bases. 
— 
Neighborly | 
Panama, Columbia, and perhaps | 
Costa Rica, reports the New York | 
limes, promised President Roose- 
‘elt, on his recent visit to the 
Caribbean area, to allow our com- 
vat planes to use their airports, if 
1.ecessary, in defending the Pan- 
ma Canal. 


High 
February air passenger traffic 
etween Washington and Los An- 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 








58 MILLION MILES 


| Fifty-eight million miles with- 
| out a fatality is the impressive 
| record marked up by four major 
air lines during 1939. Further- 
| 
| 





| more, all but two of 13 other air 
lines successfully operated 
throughout the year without a 
passenger or crew fatality. As a 
result of this fine accomplish- 
ment the National Safety Coun- 
cil presented safety awards to 
American Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines, Transcontinental & Wes- 
tern Air, and United Air Lines. 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
which has been operating for 12 
years, never has had a fatality. A 
total of 81,700,000 miles were 
flown by the nation’s passenger 
planes with only two accidents 
involving fatal injury to crew or 
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passéngers. 
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“Our air forces 
bombed enemy 
fortified areas 
during the early 
morning hours. 

ith good results. 
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line deaths 
in eleven 
months. 














—Courtesy New York News. 








Approval of WAE- 
UAL Merger Likely 


Roscoe Pound, special Civil 
Aeronautics Examiner for the Au- 
thority, recommended on March 
14, 1940, that the application of 
United Air Lines to acquire and 
merge with Western Air Express, 
be granted. The application was 
vigorously contested by Western 
Air stockholders and Transconti- 
nental and Western Air who con- 
tended that the acquisition would 
create a monopoly. United Air 
Lines contended that the merger 
would give them through - trans- 
continental service by obviating 
the necessity to transfer passen- 
gers at Salt Lake City. 
Examiner Rules Against 
Protestants 

Pound ruled in favor of United 
Air Lines and gave the protestants 
ten days in which to file objec- 
tions. 


The Examiner’s action is, of 


ATTENTION! 
AIR RESERVES 


Many of the air line pilots are 
commissioned officers in the Air 
Corps Reserve of the regular 
Army. 

It has recently come to the at- 
tention of ALPA officials that a 
surprisingly large number of re- 
serve officers are not aware that 
two laws, Public Law Number 179 
and Public Law Number 18 were 
passed by the 76th Congress, 
which are beneficial to them in 
event of death or disability. Ob- 
viously, the best method of ac- 
quainting all those concerned with 
the provisions of these laws is to 
quote them. This is possible be- 
cause Public Law Number 179 is 
relatively short, and there is only 
one part of Public Law Number 18 
that affects reserve pilots. 

The following quoted Law is 
applicable to Reserve Officers on 
periods of duty of thirty days, or 


UAL Agreement 
To Mediation Bd. 


After numerous meetings 
around the conference table, em- 
bodying more than ninety hours 
of actual conferring, it becomes 
necessary to request the services 
of the National Mediation Board 
to aid the officials of the United 
Air Lines and the Association to 
conclude a satisfactory working 
agreement covering the U. A. L. 
pilots. When the conferences 
finally reached an impasse, only 
two differences remained to pre- 
vent the consummation of the em- 
ployment contract at the confer- 
ence table. 

Credit Due All Conferees 
For Excellent Work 

In view of the fact that the 
Working Agreement has been so 
nearly completed the Company has 
decided to put all of its agreed-to 
sections in effect, pending the ac- 


| March 12, 


ine Pilots Appear Before Authority In First Intervention 





Make Seniority 
Rights Plea 


A.L.P.A. intervened for the first 
time in a hearing before the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority on March 
15, 1940. This particular hearing 
involved the acquisition by Trans- 
continental and Western Air of all 
the assets of the Marquette Air- 
lines, and the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation’s interest concerned the 
protection of the seniority rights 
of the Marquette pilots. Those at- 
tending the hearing for the Asso- 
ciation were David L. Behncke, 


| President, A.L.P.A., E. G. Hamil- 


ton, Washington Representative, 
| A.L.P.A., and Daniel Carmell, At- 
| torney for A.L.P.A. 
| Efforts to Settle Seniority Problem 
Prior to Hearing Fail 

Prior to the hearing, representa- 
tives of the Marquette and the 


| Transcontinental and Western Air 
| pilots conferred with the Trans- 


continental and Western Air man- 
agement in an effort to resolve 
their problem among themselves, as 
had been successfully done in the 


| United Air Lines-Western Air mer- 
| ger. 
| partially successful and when the 
| Transcontinental and Western Air 


These efforts proved only 


management refused to concede a 
point vital to the Marquette pilots, 
there was nothing left to do but to 
intervene at the C.A.A. hearing 


| and request of this Authority the 


relief sought. 
ALPA’s Actions 
| Chronologically. Listed 
The Authority gave notice on 


| February 20, 1940, that a hearing 


would be held in Washington on 

1940, relative to the 

T.W.A.-Marquette consolidation. 
The Association filed a Motion 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 








First New Mileage 
Granted By CAA 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
recently authorized the issuance of 
a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., for a new air line be- 
tween the Twin Cities (St. Paul 
and Minneapolis) and Duluth, 
Minn., to carry mail, passengers, 
and express. The new line will also 
furnish service to Superior, Wis., 
which lies near Duluth. 

At the same time the Authority 
denied permission for Northwest 
Airlines, Inc., to establish services 
on several other routes between 
points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan for which it had made 
application in the same petition. 
The decision was the first issued 
by the Authority on an application 
for a new route certificate. 
Opinion Reviews Standards for 
Issuance of Certificates 

In the Opinion accompanying to- 
day’s order the Authority reviews 
the broad standards set forth in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
for the issuance of such certificates 
of public convenience and neces- 
sity. “Obviously,” the Opinion 
states, “in the light of these stand- 
ards, it was not the Congressional 
intent that the air transportation 
system of the country should be 
‘frozen’ to its present pattern. On 
the other hand, it is equally appar- 
ent that Congress intended the Au- 
thority to exercise a firm control 
over the expansion of air transpor- 
tation routes in order to prevent 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 
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‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
‘ arid great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 
—President Roosevelt. 


LET’S-NOT-GET-COCKY 


Winter has gone and Spring has come. The much- 
dreaded winter bad weather has passed. An all-time-high 
safety record has been set. Between March 26, 1939, and 
March 26, 1940, the air carriers flew 814,906,250 passen- 
ger miles, 87,325,145 plane miles, and carried 23 028, 817 
passengers Ww ithout a fatality. 











This is all very good and highly commendable but 
those of us who are realists remember the stark disasters 
that the hand of time recorded on black pages in the his- 
tory of past winter performances, and believe the order 
of the day should be, “Proceed with Increased Precau- 
tion.” It has been proven that winter bad weather can be 
traversed without accidents. Now it remains to be proven 
that we can keep it up. It is a well precedented fact that 
disaster strikes quickly and relentlessly when least ex- 
pected especially when the door of proper precaution is 
left ajar. 


Several years ago, the line pilots went on record as 
having said that the crashes which are occurring are woe- 
fully needless, serve no useful purposes even from an ob- 
ject lesson point of view, since the causes are definable 
and can be avoided. 


The pilots set out to do something about it by originat- 
ing and fostering the legislation that created the Air 
Safety Board, the worth of which has been amply proven, 
and in many other ways the pilots struck telling blows for 
air safety. They cracked down on the safety theorists who 
did much talking but never did anything really effective 
about it and it was this element that could always be relied 
upon to have an alibi when something happened. At the 
same time, the pilots gave staunch and unfailing backing 


























IF TRUE, IT’S STRATEGY; IF NOT, IT’S POLITICS 





By DAVID B. KUHN 
Council No. 3, TWA 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Election of the executive coun- 
cil for 1940 is over and third- 
term horror has been squelched 
by balloting James Roe to the ex- 
alted chairmanship again. Medler 
and Busch, both councilmen, ac- 
cuse Roe of having the results of 
the election written 


If true, that is strategy; if not 
true, just plain politics. Never-| 
theless, the job entails much work, | 
and we are all proud of the work | 
James has been doing. If you 











and signed | 
three weeks prior to actual vote. | 


Who To Salute? 
WhoTo Salaam? 


By ED CAMPBELL 
Council No. 15, CAL 
Denver, Colo. 





Continental ALPA personnel 


|has been in a dither for the last 


don’t plow a good mule he is apt | 


to go stale. So, plow, Roe, plow! 
Kansas City Canary Frank Busch, 
With Harry Campbell at the Keys, | 
Renders Solo at ““Whing Ding” 
On the icy night of February 
3, Council No. 
ding” in honor of the contract 
committee. A goodly group of 
forty-odd guys and gals turned out 
for the gala affair. A fine feeling 


one expressed a desire for future 
fiestas of the same sort. Highlight | 
of the evening’s entertainment | 
was a feature solo by the “Kansas | 
City Canary,” Frank Busch, ably 
accompanied by Harry 
at the keys. Nothing 
phenomenal, excepting two rea- 
Campbell. Later in the evening 
President Behncke and Tom Har- 
din (Air Safety 
in for a cup of tea. Dave was 
prevailed on for a few words and 
after a couple of political banters 
pertaining to the loveliness of the 
ladies, gave a brief survey of the 


| 


six months as a result of various 
expansions, extensions, and expec- 
| tancies. Captains have been made 
|so fast it is hard to keep up with 
the proper regulations as to who 
|to salute, who to salaam, and 
who to bump your head on the 
floor three times for. We all 


| blossomed out this winter with 


3 threw a “whing | 


genuine 
stars, bars, 


“Admiral” overcoats, 
and everything. Two 


|more years and we get the sword 


|}and epaulettes. 
| It’s an Oil Gauge.—No, You 


| Bloke, It’s a Turn-and- 
| of fellowship prevailed and every- | 


Campbell | 
short of | 


Association’s accomplishments and | 


aims. His announcement that a 
pension plan was 
brought a roar of applause such as 
never before was made by a group 
so small. That was the best news 
any of us had heard in many 
years. 
Harry Campbell Gives ‘““Whing 
Ding”’ Crasher the Jui-Jitsu 
Harry Campbell, being a man of 
many callings, also served as hat 
check boy and _ sergeant-at-arms 
for a group of drunks that tried 
to crash the otherwise sober par- 
ty. We suspect Campbell has ob- 


| served the technique employed by 
|night club peace-makers for the 


results he got were past amateur 
finesse. The floor was cleared in 
short order and ALPA members 
danced on, even though there was 
unspent fury smoldering in the 
hall. We trust Harry will be on 


|hand the next time, else we will 


to everyone who was really willing to get down to bare. 


facts about what was causing accidents and who were| 
fearlessly and relentlessly trying to do something about it. | 


The wisdom of the pilots’ words and actions is amply 
proven by the almost unbelievably good safety record that 
has been set during the months just passed. It’s a splendid 
opportunity to start that old chant, “We told you so,” but 
what useful purpose would that serve? Absolutely none! 


We do believe, however, that the time is ripe to say to 
everyone in the Industry, the Authority, the Air Safety 
Board, and ourselves, “Let’s not get cocky.” Remember 
the race between the turtle and the hare. The hare was a 
cocky individual—fast, sleek, and over confident, but, alas, 
he lost the race. We should play the part of the turtle, the 
winner,—go a little slower, pay a little more attention to 
laborious details, ponder a little more deeply on the in- 
numerable, vital decisions that must be made which make 
for the difference between safety and disaster. 


If this be done, the answer will be even better than 
twelve months of operation without a fatality and the 
slogan of the Industry will not only be, “It Pays To Fly” 
but the phrase, “It’s Safer To Fly” will be added. 


—David L. Behncke. 





post a sign reading “THE CAMP- 
BELLS ARE COMING.” 
Get on the Wagon, Boys, But 
Don’t Forget to Cinch the 
Safety Straps 

According to the reports, TWA 
stock has steadily been taking on 
a healthy hue. Get on the wagon, 
boys. Wonder if it is because we 
will soon be in four-motored 
equipment? Everyone is looking 
forward to a ride, at least, in these 
new Boeings. 
Majority Favors a Third Pilot 
For Crew 

There is also some discussion as 
to who or what the other crew 
member will be. Some favor a 
flying mechanic so that he can 
diagnose any malfunction prior 
to landing and thus expedite main- 
tenance. Others favor a radio op- 
erator who can send and receive 
C. W. in lieu of present two-way. 
I believe most of us favor a third 
pilot. This junior member can 
keep up the mass of paper work 


being drafted | 


Bend Indicator 


AM No. 29, Denver-E] Paso, is 
practically complete, so far as 
|night flying facilities are con- 
cerned, and we are now in the 
throes of qualifying for instru- 
ment authority over the route. 
Orders from headquarters came 


sons—you guessed it—Busch and | ee eres ee 
sons—y sse — Ss | 


the Bank and Turn and Oil 
Gauges in order to be ready for 


|the CAA ins tor wh h t 
Board) dropped | rs inspector when he puts 


us through our paces. Captain 
Weiler promptly broke his ankle; 
Captain Folwell went to Cuba, and 
yours truly is thoughtfully thumb- 
ing through folders describing the 
peace and rest to be obtained in 
Helsinki. 
Chief Chief of All Chiefs Retires 
After a very successful and 


| worthy regime as “Chief Chief of 


All Chiefs” for our local ALPA 
council, Captain Woodworth re- 
tired at the last election in favor 
of the man with the longest sen- 
iority whiskers, none other than 
Jesse Hart. Captain Hart will be 
ably assisted by Capts. Weiler and 


Folwell. Folwell, in his reserve 
status, serves as copilot repre- 
sentative. ‘“Woody’s” sincere ef- 


forts and hard work were very 
much appreciated by the local 
brethren and the newly installed 
potentates will have quite a mark 
to shoot at to duplicate his results. 


“9,000-Foot”’ Johnsen Is Bested 
By “10,000-Foot’”’ Gray 

TWA has its “9,000-Foot John- 
sen,” who held down the very 
tricky 9,000-foot tall North Rim 
Field at the Grand Canyon during 
the heyday of the old Grand 
Canyon Airlines, but we believe 
we have gone them one better. 
In fact, 1,000 feet better, as our 
hard-riding operations manager, 
Ted Haueter, was beating the bush 
and scrub pine up among the tall- 
er Rocky Mountain peaks for co- 
pilots when he happened on the 
town of Leadville of 10,000 honest 
feet altitude. And there on the 
side of a mountain, so steep the 
“punkins” roll off and menace the 
traffic on the highway below, was 
“10,000-Foot Gray” teaching stu- 
dents at that altitude to fly in in 
Cubs. Gray muttered that as soon 
as he had “jerked off the Cobs and 
clamped on the Binders” on a few 
more students he would be down 
and go to work, which he did by 
coming down through a 5,000 foot 
overcast with an oil gauge and a 
crystal ball and hitting Denver 
Airport right on the nose, upside 
down, with a dead J5. He now 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 
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“To fly West, m 
flight we all mus 
final check.’ 


Ou Constant Memoriam 


friend, is a 
take for a 








; Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, ~ P open Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ei. —U. A. L. 
Blom, => W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. 
Briggs, Francis he —A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, gery noe ra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.— 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. _? L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fields, Glenn T A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—w. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur AN. w. 
Hale, Ss. — . A. L. 
Hallgren, Ww. 
Hill, George wie A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. 
Holsenbeck, ™“ M.—P. 
Jamieson, Ww. —E. A. 
Jones, Lloyd Eu. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al_w. A. 8. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 

Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. ‘. 
Merrifield, Austin “wk - LiL 
Montee, Ralph—T. Ww. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. AG 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. 


A. L. 


A. L. 


A. 
A. A. 
L. 
L. 


A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—v. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
weer. Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, T.—A. A. 

pte Sg Clifford a A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. 

Person, Addison “5%. > 
Potter, Norman W.—U. 

| er org Oo, pee do 
Radoll, W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Ft din S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, ohn A.—K, > M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 

Salli += ey 

alisburg, ervey M.—T. W. A. 
a J. VC. P. 
Sauceda, J. a A. A, 
Sharpnack, W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don “w—Panagr a 
Sherwood, George WA 
Supple, Robert &S 


A. 
a 


—Fanagra ~ 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U ~L 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. ag 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A, A, 
West, F. W_—N. w. 


Wieselmayer, ye ner he A. A, 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A a Ww. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L 


Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. 


A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
A. 


Fife, John A.—C. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A,. A. 
Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W. 
rr, Julius 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldweli, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas, M. 
Hulsman. Herbert W. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Riddle, Glenn L. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, Donald C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Wolf, John F. 
Willey, Sidney L. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8S. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 
Darby, James E. 
eevee, Liege ‘ 
Hays. rge L. 
Keadie, Fl 


Rhiner, L. Le om 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 


SJ 
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SThree Signed and One Unsigned 


Bexception of a few points, it has 





sCentral Airlines, which was sub-| 


A. 
. L. 
A. 


Sto these two cases shortly. 













































@ Stage of Negotiation 


had on Northwest, Mid-Continent, 
Mand Chicago & Southern air lines. 
= Negotiations in each of these cases | 


AL Agreement 
o Mediation Bd. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

tual resolving of the controversial 
points. Too much credit cannot be 
iven to the untiring efforts of the 
onferees of both the Company 
and the pilots for their efficient, 
-ourteous, and splendid negotiating 
spirit that prevailed at all meet- 
ings, extending over the past sev- 
ral months. 

ontracts Have Headquarters’ 
Spotlight 

During 1938, and again in 1939, 
the National Mediation Board vir- 
tually placed a mandate on the 
Association to take all possible | 
teps to make employment agree- 
i1ents on all the air carriers under 
1e provisions of the Railway La- 
or Act as amended, at the earliest 
ossible time. In line with this 
ern suggestion, Headquarters has 
left no stone unturned in its 1940 
forts toward accomplishing this 
tremendous task. 


Agreements Now in Operation 
As previously reported, working 
greements have been signed and 
re in operation on three air lines 
-American, Transcontinental and 
Vestern Air, and Braniff. The 
working agreement on Panagra has 
ot been signéd as yet but with the 


een adopted as a Company policy 
nd has been in effect for almost 
year. A meeting with the officials | 
f this line is contemplated in the | 
ery near future for the purpose 
f closing this agreement. 





Two Agreements in Mediation } 
The submission of the U. A. L.| 


@ proposal to the National Mediation | 


Board for settlement brings the} 
total number of contracts in med- | 
iation to two, the other being an| 
greement covering the pilots in| 
the service of the Pennsylvania-| 
mitted to mediation on January | 
19. Indications are that the Med-| 
ation Board will assign mediators 


Three Agreements in Closing 
Extensive conferences have been | 


have been started since the first of | 
the year and it is hoped that one | 
more meeting with each of the re- 
spective companies will result in 
the conclusion of contracts. 
Two Agreements Ready 
For Negotiation | 

Proposals for working agree- | 
ments covering the pilots on Bos- | 
ton-Maine Airways and Delta Air | 
Lines have been submitted, and 
negotiations with these companies 
are expected to start soon. 

Four Agreements in 
Preparatory Mill 

The pilots on Canadian-Colonial, 
Inland, National, and Continental 
air lines have been formulating the 
first drafts of their contracts for 
some time and present indications 
are that when this goes to press 
these contracts will have been sub- 
mitted. 

Headquarters’ staff, and the 
pilot leaders throughout the coun- 
try, have been extremely busy with 
an unprecedented large amount of 
work ever since the 1939 Conven- 
tion, but Headquarters has not 
forgotten the mandate of the Con- 
vention which was—Give the con- 
tracts the Green Light, always. 


Ist NEW ROUTE— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the scramble for routes which 
might occur under a ‘laissez faire’ 





® policy.” 


Maintaining New Airways An 
Added Consideration 

In deciding upon the merits of 
each application for a new route, 
the opinion points out that the Au- 
thority must consider the amount 
of financial obligation the route 
would impose upon the Federal 
government, not only in air-mail 
payments but also for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance 
of airways which in most cases fol- 
low the establishment of new air 
lines. 


Dredges Unearth 
Civil War Bomb 


Several weeks ago, the huge 
dredges that are rapidly building 
the made-land that will shortly be 
the Gravelly Point Airport in 
Washington, unearthed what is be- 
lieved to be a 75-year-old Civil 
War mine. Washington police were 
hurriedly summoned when the 
mine was found. The police, after 
trudging through a hundred yards 
of heavy mud, made a careful ex- 
amination of the find and pro- 
nounced it harmless. The mine was 
a foot in diameter, cylindrical in 
shape, and weighed about a hund- 
red pounds. It was coated with 
thick rust and a wooden peg was 
in the middle of the apparently 
hollow ancient armament. 


if True, It’s— 


(Continued from Page 2) 
which at present partly nullifies 





the second pilot’s usefulness as a | 


navigator and relief for the cap- 
tain. 
training period for new men and 


tend to keep fiying safe in the| 


ever-increasing traffic problem. 
Any messages to the captain 
should come to him direct and 
not relayed through a radio oper- 
ator. A mechanic could not fix a 
ship in flight and most pilots can 
tell what is ailing the plane co- 


herently enough for the ground | 


crew to speedily find the cause. 
The only problem in having a pilot 
as third member is, “WHERE 
CAN YOU HIRE HIM?” A good 
air line pension plan would draw 
men to the lines. It has got to 
come. 


WAE-UAL Merger 
Approval Likely— 





(Continued from Page 1) 


| course, not final because the Au- 
| thority must first approve the con- 
| solidation in question before it be- 
comes conclusive, but in view of 
a 
p- 


Pound’s recommendations it is 
foregone conclusion that such a 
proval will be forthcoming. 
Prior Agreement Obviates 
Intervention 


In this acquisition the seniority | 
| rights of the pilots did not involve | 
|a serious problem as is the case in 
|the Transcontinental Western Air-| tion did not intervene in this case. 


This could be a splendid | 


TIMELY LESSON 
SAVES U. S. $$ 


Major General Henry H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Air Corps, recently 
disclosed at a secret House Com- 
mittee session that the European 
war has dictated essential changes 
in the design of new American 
Army planes. Some of the altera- 
tions discussed involved bombers 
with armor and installing fuel 
tanks in fighting planes which au- 
tomatically seal bullet holes. 
Timely Lessons Bring 
Equipment Changes 

Members of the House Military 
Affairs Committee said Generai 
Arnold testified privately that the 
cost of Army planes had mounted 
approximately ten per cent since 
the Air Corps’ $300,000,000 ex- 
pansion voted last year. Increases 
were ascribed largely to the alter- 
ations. 

In his testimony Arnold said: 
“Many planes built abroad at great 
expense and sent up to the battle 
fronts have demonstrated complete 
| inadequacy — deficiencies which 





| made it necessary to relegate chem 
to training roles.” 
| Confers with Technical Experts 
He called top technical and tac- 
tical men in conference, he related, 
after asking for the most complete 
possible summary of information 
from military intelligence sources. 
‘“‘We had heard that foreign pur- 
suit planes were finding enemy 


About Blizzards 


By D. K, SMITH 
Council No. 6, AA 
Boston, Mass. 


Now that the blizzard has be- 
come something to tell the grand- 
children about—n’ the blisters are 
healing up—n’ they can once more 
walk erect—it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell the Boston pilots from 
the rest of the boys in blue. But 
—if they come upon a _ shovel 
without proper warning they’ll 
shy like a startled fawn and in- 
stinctively caress what almost de- 
veloped into a permanently ach- 
ing back. N’ you will discover a| 
new-found tolerance for our 
brother ‘‘shovel-leaner-oners” of 
the WPA. In other words — we 
really moved some snow. 

And Then It Snowed— 
And How It Did Snow | 

It was quite an experience, | 
folks, everybody should have at | 
least one or you wouldn’t believe | 
it possible. Trains stopped, buss- | 
es and street cars deserted every- 
where, n’ cars scattered all over 
the place. Mine stayed over in 
Hooten’s front yard for two days 
and some of them stayed at the 





the tops showing. 
Everything Snowed Under 
But the Mayor 

N’ of course it came as a com- 
plete surprise to those at the air- 
port. The Mayor was in Florida. 





bombers easy prey,” the Air Corps 
chief said. ‘‘We heard that foreign 
planes were forced to hang on ar- 
mor; we learned that the warring 
nations found it necessary to use 
protective coverings for fuel tanks. 

“We have now completed that 
| study. We are now preparing the 
specifications for submission to 
make the indicated essential 
changes in our aircraft program.” 
Obsolescence Obviated 

Obviously current war lessons in 
the construction of fighting planes, 
| making it possible to cause the ne- 
cessary changes to be made before 
| great quantities of equipment are 
| built which would be practically 


will result in saving Uncle Sam 











Marquette acquisition for the rea- 
son that United Air Lines and the 
Air Line Pilots Association reached 
| an agreement prior to the hearings 
|in Washington on January 8, 1940, 
providing that all the Western Air 
pilots would be taken over with 
| full seniority rights. The Associa- 


obsolete prior to taking to the air, | 


There was no snow there so it 
would have been foolish to sus- 
pect a need for snow removal 
equipment back home. 


| thing like it — at least since last 
| April—snow fell, up to six feet, 
| and stayed fallen. The sun shined 
|and shined — reservations’ phone 


rang and rang, and in the hangar | 
|and roundabouts the empty air- | 


planes sat n’ sat as did the boys 
and girls who inhabit them. 


| ter”—but we couldn’t get started. 
| The Dizzy Threes Take 
| An Awful Beating 

Finally, United Aircraft’s Sno- 
|go mushed up from Hartford to 


-| slash a swath through the white- | 


|ness. Since then we have sloshed, 


ter, mud, cinders, and occasional 
concrete that you have ever seen. 
With that one runway it has been 
as rare as the proverbial June day 
when the wind was more than 90 
degrees off of aforementioned 





airport for two weeks with only | 


| work 
| Wayne Allison has just ridden in 


| what 


But great- | 
| ly to the surprise of all the city | 
| fathers who had never seen any- | 


N’ | 
| all about us were signs which ad- | 
| vised us to “Fly Above the Win- | 


skidded or bogged down in the fin- | 
est array of slush, ice, snow, wa- | 


and Blisters 


strip or less than gale force. The 
Dizzy Threes have taken an awful 
beating what with the wheels hav- 
ing to serve as floats one day n’ 
skids the next. 
Changes—They’re Too Fast for Us 
But to get away from all that 
and properly introduce the Boston 
boys to the rest of the profession 
perhaps we should name ’em over. 
This list is correct as of 4 p. m., 
3-11-40, with no responsibility ac- 
cepted for subsequent changes— 
they’re too fast for us. To begin 
with we have the almost newcom- 
ers like Chuck O’Connor, Ray 
Jones, and Clarence Harmon who 
can get back and forth without a 
map in their hands. Then the 
rebels swept upon us n’ up came 
Bill Hooten n’ those ole - Bean- 


| town lovers, Jim Stroud and Mac 
| McIness who, it is rumored, are 


rapidly perfecting plans for per- 
manent residence here. Gordon 
Adams and myself complete the 
left-hand column. On the other 
side we have Clyde Watkins, Pete 
Peterson, Roys Ellis, Neil Wells, 
Johnny Hart, Bob Carroll, Bill 
Graves and Dugan. In the middle, 
we have Polar-bear Tappan n’ 
George Govoni who are in the 
process of fooling the chief pilots 
for 25 hours so that they can quit 
and become Captains. 


from Cowtown and is finding out 


is underneath the various 
snowbanks from here to New 
York. 


Tap Has Quiet Afternoon— 
Only Thing Missing Is Earthquake 
Which reminds us that perhaps 
all of you haven’t heard about Tap 
and his life as an outdoor man. 
It all happened on one of those 
usual days when Boston was 
CAVU and everything else was 
goose-egged (BW CofC please 
note) that Tap clamored into the 
half-ton of wearing apparel n’ 
équipment that is essential to the 
pursuit of fresh air and piloting 
perfection in a BT 9, and set out 
to inspect things on Cape Cod. 
When ready to return he was in- 
formed by the ticker that Boston 
was joining the rest of the coun- 
try with 2,000 and 2 and some 
stuff but, that up in B & M coun- 
try to the northward, things were 
still on the up and up with the 
treetops falling short of the ceil- 
ing by better than a mile. Soooooo, 
Tap mushed on toward Boston 
only to find out that the ceiling 
| and visibility were both trying to 
get to zero first—with the visibil- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 




















signing of a completed agreement. 
resolve differences by constructive action. 
in Kansas City, Missouri, February 15, 1940. 
Pres. ALPA; M. A. Glazebrook, ALPA Hdgrs. rep.; P. C. Walters, MCA pilot conferee; 
MCA; V. A. Dorrell, Vice Pres. Operations, MCA; and J. C. Collins, Sec-Treas., MCA. 


2 


We, The Parties Hereto, Do Hereby Agree, Stipulate, and Depose 


Employment contract conferences got away to a flying start with Mid-Continent, ‘‘The Great Plains Route,’’ and after several meetinga 
an employment agreement took shape. Alli participants are optimistic that the order of business after one more conference will be the’ 
All the conferees conducted themselves in a congenial and cooperative manner and did their best ta 
The above is a camera-eye view of the M.C.A. conferees in action at the Continental Hotel 
(Clockwise) L. W. Moomaw, C. R. Kaye, A. J. Jaster, MCA pilot confeeres; D, L. Behncke, 
J. W. Miller, Vice Pres. and Gen’l Manager, 
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ALPA Intervenes 
Before CAA 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to Intervene with the C.A.A. on 
March 5, 1940. This Motion was 
granted on March 11, 1940. 

The hearing lasted four days 
and the Association appeared on 
March 15, 1940. 


Probationary Status Objected To 


Specifically, the Transcontinen- 
tal and Western Air management 
agreed to take over all the Mar- 
quette pilots with full seniority 
based on service with Marquette 
Airlines but on condition that the 
pilots would be on probation for 
six months. The pilots objected to 
the probationary status on the 
ground that this would give the 
company the right to release the 
Marquette pilots without being re- 
quired to assign any reason for 
such action and without recourse 
to a hearing as is provided for in 
the Transcontinental and Western | 
Air employment agreement. Thus, | 
it appeared that the concession 
agreed to by Transcontinental and 
Western Air might easily turn out 
to be a boomerang for the Mar- 
quette pilots. 

Entire Proceedings Have 
Touch of Needlessness 

In view of the commendable em- 
ployer relationship that exists be- 
tween the pilots and the officials 
of T.W.A., these proceedings re- 
flected a distinct touch of needless- 
ness. The irony of the Company’s 
action which, in this instance, ne- 
“eessitated the Association’s inter- 
vening at the hearing is apparent 
to anyone who is informed on sen- 
iority and the seniority terms of 
the employment agreements which 
have thus far been negotiated on 
the air lines, of which T. W. A. is 
one. Seniority does not grant an 
absolute right in these contracts. 
It is always qualified by the pro- 
viso that the pilot must be suffi- 
ciently qualified to do the wor to 
which he is assigned. A company 
has the right to release a pilot 
when he is incapable of perform- 
ing his duty but this does not sup- 
pose that a grievance arising out 
of such action should be judged 
offhand by one or more persons 
representing only one of the inter- 
ests involved. There are always 
at least two sides to any question 
and common sense dictates that 
both sides must be represented 
when a grievance is confronted 
that must be resolved. Grievances 
should be gone into before final 
action is taken because once such 
action is taken it is much harder 
to seek a solution than if proper 
consideration is given beforehand. 
Company’s Proposal Denies Rights 

Summing up then the only point 
at issue is, “Shall Transcontinental 
and Western Air have the right to 
discharge any Marquette pilot with 
or without reason during the first 
six months after the acquisition,” 
or “Shall the pilot have the right 
to a hearing in such eventuality?” 

As Mr. Behncke testified be- 
fore the Authority, a number of 
the Marquette pilots are past the 
age when they will be acceptable 
to reemployment on the average 
air lines and therefore their entire 
future hinges on being properly 
protected in the event the acquisi- 
tion is approved by the Authority. 
He also pointed out that if the 
Company is permitted to institute 
their proposal of a six-month pro- 
bationary period in this case, all 
of the other seniority rights of 
the pilots and even their jobs 
might be easily forfeited without a 
proper hearing. 

Adherence to System Seniority 
Results in First Pilot Demotion 

Another interesting sidelight in 
this situation is that the actual re- 
sult of dovetailing the two system 
seniority lists would be that all of 
the Marquette pilots would fali 
into the copilot group of Trans- 
continental and Western Air since 
they do not have sufficient years of 
service with their present company 
to outrank a number of Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air copilots. 
Consequently, Transcontinental 
and Western Air will have ample 
opportunity to check the newly ac- 
quired Marquette pilots in the 





transition to first pilot duty. 


Mercy Flyer of North Country 





Joe Crosson, known as_ the 
“Mercy Flyer of the North Coun- 
try,” meaning Alaska, is in Wash- 
ington on the comfortably prosaic 
errand of testifying before the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority in sup- 
port of a commercial air service 
from Seattle, Wash., to Juneau, 
Alaska. He will testify in his role | 
as Alaska manager of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 

Modest to the point of bashfui- 
ness, Crosson begged off from an 
interview at the Mayflower be-| 
cause of “piled up work.” 
Antitoxin for Fairbanks 

“T think there’s been enough 
about me in the papers, anyway,” 
he said. 

Crosson’s timidity, however, 
couldn’t conceal completely the 
memory of his exploits on mercy 
errands, all above and beyond the 
call of duty of a pilot flying a reg- 
ular route at regular hours. 

In March, 1931, he flew from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, with antitoxin 
and fruits and vegetables to Point 
Barrow where a diphtheria epi- 
demic was raging. The epidemic 
had started around Christmas at 
Point Hope. Its spread was gradual 
but fearsome. 

Checked Epidemic 

After hours of flying over the 
Arctic tundra where only herds of 
caribou moved, he landed 8,000 
units of antitoxin. Before his en- 
gine had cooled these units were 
being administered to patients. 
There had been two deaths, but 
Point Barrow physicians said ar- 
rival of the medicine had stemmed 
the spread. 

Two days later, in 20 degrees 
below zero weather, Crosson made 
his second mercy flight, carrying 
more medicinal and food supplies 
to the same stricken town. 

Old inhabitants of the Arctic 
recalled that several years previ- 
ously a similar epidemic took many 
lives because dog sleds were the 
only means of transportation and 
they were far too slow. 

Again, in January 1936, Cros- 














Behncke Makes Vigorous Plea 
For Marquette Pilots 

In his arguments before the 
C.A.A. Examiner, Mr. Behncke 
outlined the history of pilots’ sen- 
iority on the air lines and its re 
lationship to the base pay differen- 
tials in the National Labor Board 
Decision Number 83. He cited the 
histories of previous mergers and 
pointed out that it is very hard 
for pilots to change companies be- 
cause the “boomer” days in the 
piloting profession were a thing of 
the past. All of his testimony point- 
ed to the seriousness of the results 
to the pilots if their seniority were 
not protected in the event of mer- 
gers, acquisitions, or consolidations 
of any nature. 

In his final arguments he said: 

“The Association feels that it is 
obviously a serious inroad and a 
grave imposition on the Marquette 
pilots to ask them to serve a per- 
iod of six months in a probation- 
ary status with Transcontinental 
and Western Air during which per- 
iod they will have no right of hear- 
ing whatsoever and the company 
would have the unimpeachable 
power to discipline them, demote 
them, or fire them at will without 
even so much as according them 
the right of a fair hearing. 

“Summarizing, the Air Line} 
Pilots Association, as the repre- 
senting agency of both the Trans- 
continental and Western Air and| 
Marquette Airlines pilots, has no| 
objection to the acquisition in| 
question but is strong in its con-| 
viction that in the event this ac-| 
quisition is approved by the Au- 
thority it be a condition of such 
acquisition that the Marquette 
pilots be taken over and given 
equal rights with the Transconti- 
nental and Western Air pilots un- 
der the latter’s employment con- 
tract signed on August 1, 1939, a 
copy of which I now hand you, Mr. 
Examiner, and that the probation- 
ary period the Transcontinental 
and Western Air company is in- 
tending to institute in this case, be 
definitely prohibited.” 





Too Timid To See Reporters 


JOE CROSSON — 


“I think there’s been enough | 


about me in the papers, anyway.” lit is reported every aircraft acci- 








Air Safety Board 
Lauded by Lundeen 


From a speech made by Senator 
Ernest Lundeen, Minnesota, before 
the U. S. Senate. 


Though every possible aid to 
safe flying, technically and econ- 
omically, be provided in the Fed- 
eral airways and though every 
possible precaution be taken in 
the certification of the aircraft and 
the airmen permitted to use them, 
accidents still occur in flying as 
they do in most other human ac- 
tivitics. Why? To answer that 
very proper question and to pre- 
vent, so far as possible, the recur- 
rence of flying accidents, Congress, 
in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, created the Air Safety 
Board, within the Civil Aeronau- 


| tics Authority but in many ways 


| 
| 


| dent that occurs 


son made a record round-trip flight | 


from Juneau to Fairbanks to bring 
back serum to stem a virulent scar- 
let fever epidemic. 
Found Lost Flyers 

Ten years ago—January, 1930, 
to be exact—Crosson’s name first 
came into the nation’s headlines. 
With Fred Gillam, fellow flyer, he 
located the crashed plane in the 
treeless Arctic plain where Carl 





Ben Eileson, ace of Arctic flyers, | 


and his mechanic, Earl 


Borland, | 


were killed. They had been missing | 


for weeks since their last flight 


from the fur ship, Nanuk, to the | 


Alaska mainland. Their ship had 
struck at flying speed and was cov- 
ered with snow when spotted from 
the air by the two searchers. 
Crosson’s saddest chore in his 
years of flying was to fly to Point 


independent of it. 
This Board of three members 
has its own staff of experts. To 


in the United 
States or on the lines of American 
companies operating into foreign 
territory. Each of those accidents 
is investigated. A finding on each 
is reported to the Authority. 
Wherever necessary, as the result 
of this investigation and report, 
recommendations are made to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a similar 
accident. In general, these recom- 
mendations call for changes in air- 
plane construction or operation 
where such change is indicated by 
the facts of the accident, or for 
punishment of individuals who 


may have been responsible, either | ° : 
? 5 ~~ | Whieh correspon 
through suspension or revocation | ponds to our flight) 


of certificates or through fines. In 
the first instance the recommenda- 


| tions are carried out by the Au- 
| thority through changes in the per- 


Barrow to bring to Juneau the| 


bodies of Will Rogers (a brother | 


ALPA member) and Wiley Post. | 


Thence, transportation was made 
by boat to Seattle. 

Hearings on the Seattle-Juneau 
airways project are underway. 
Crosson said he did not know what 
day he would be called to testify. 


The Legal Side of the Issue 

So much for the merits. On the 
legal side, the Supreme Court in a 
decision (Number 343, October 
term 1939, 
1939) has already decided in favor 
of employees where a case involv- 
ing the seniority rights of railway 
employees had been appealed from 
a decision of the ICC. In this case, 
which involved a railroad consoli- 
dation, the ICC not only approved 
the dovetailing of seniority but 
awarded compensation to em- 
ployees demoted or released be- 
cause of the merger. The court 
held that this award was not in 
conflict with ‘‘due process” 


decided December 4, | 


tinent civil air regulation; in the 
second instance, penalties are in- 
flicted after notice and hearing 
before the Authority or its officers. 
The Air Safety Board, as the 
body which investigates, deter- 
mines causes and makes recom- 
mendations to prevent the recur- 
rcance of accidents, is thus inde- 
pendent of the Authority, the 
body which manages the safety fa- 
cilities of the airways, makes the 
regulations, and is responsible for 
their enforcement. The Air Safety 
Board is likewise authorized to 
make publie as it deems best any 
phase of its work. 
Procedure in Time of Accident 
Hence, it is that on all accidents 
of importance, such as those in- 
volving air liners carrying passen- 
gers, one or more members of the 
Air Safety Board, with technical 


|and legal experts, proceeds to the 


and | 


that the effect of such consolida- | 


tion upon the seniority rights of 


| ately 


employees was a matter concern- | 


ing the public interest. 
other unappealed merger cases the 


ICC has imposed conditions pro- | 2 
|The airplane 


tecting the employees. 


In connection with the public in- | 


In several | 
| and 


terest angle and the power of the} 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
to impose conditions protecting 
employees when granting permis- 


| sion to railroads to consolidate, it 


is interesting to note that the lan- 


| guage of the Interstate Commerce 


Act from which the Interstate 


| Commerce Commission derives its 


power is almost identical with the 
language in the comparable section 
in the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
Citizenship of Marquette Questioned 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
hearing which we have been dis- 
cussing is a consolidated hearing, 
the other question being on the 


| citizenship of the Marquette Air- 


lines during the grandfather per- 
iod. If the citizenship question is 
decided in favor of Marquette it 
is a good guess that the acquisition 
by Transcontinental and Western 
Air will be approved. If, on the 
other hand, the citizenship ques- 
tion is decided adversely the whole 
deal will be off since Marquette 
would then’ have no franchise of 
which to dispose. 
Transcontinental and Western 
Air’s plan, in the event the acqui- 





scene of the accident at the first 
possible moment. It is now pos- 
sible for members of the Board to 
reach any part of the United 
States within a few hours. At the 
scene of the accident the investi- 
gation of causes is thus immedi- 
in expert and responsible 
hands. 

Full examination of all records 
circumstances surrounding 
the flight is immediately begun. 
involved and the 
neighborhood of the accident are 
minutely searched for evidence as 
to causes. Survivors, if any, and 
witnesses to the accident are in- 
terviewed, and the results of all of 
these preliminary investigations 
are promptly recorded in a public 
hearing. Thus, to a remarkable 
degree, it has been possible to strip 
airplane accidents of the mystery 
that has hitherto surrounded them, 
no matter how expertly they were 
investigated, for subsequent study 
and report. 

These Proceedings Open to Public 

Full study is nevertheless pro- 
vided for in the work of the Air 
Safety Board, All evidence at the 
public hearings is carefully ana- 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 











sition goes through, as testified by 
one of their witnesses, calls for an 
immediate expansion of the pres- 
ent Marquette service to where 
fourteen pilots will be required in 
place of six as at present. They 
also intend to use Douglas DC-2 
and DC-3 equipment and engage 
in night flying. At present Mar- 
quette is using Stinson planes on 
daylight schedules flying four days 
a week. 





Piloting History 
Repeats Itself 


By G. R. SHOEMAKER 
Council No. 22, AA 
New York City 


We ought to go back to the days 
of Mark Twain on the Mississippi 
to realize the value of our Asso 
ciation. He tells a story about th 
river pilots and the steamboats 
plying between New Orleans and 
St. Louis. Their first struggles 
and final accomplishments are par 
allel to the life ALPA has had sq 
far in its short history. 


Valuable Navigation Information 
Available to Association 


Members Only 


At one time, river pilots could 
be hired for $300, then $250, and 
finally one day the owners picked 
up an unemployed pilot for $125, 
The organization was just in its 
beginning then. They had no sal 
ary agreements but they were 
striving to better the business and 
likewise their jobs by a system of 
letting each other know where the 
best currents in the stream were: 
where there were dangerous sand- 
bars, and any other changes in the 
navigating problem which came up 
from time to time. This informa- 
tion was dispersed only to Asso- 
ciation members. So when the 
$125 pilot pulled his boat out of 
New Orleans, he headed for the 
middle of the stream, miles out 
from shore. After two or three 
days of battling the current, the 
Captain of the boat (a position 


supt.) noted that boats were con- 
tinually passing them by navigat- 
ing miles to their side but close 
to shore. He brought this to the 
attention of the pilot. 


$350 Pilots Make Speed Along the 
Shore—$125 Pilot Fears 
Floating Sandbars 


“Yes sir, that’s true,’” answered 
the pilot, “we could make better 
time close to shore, but you run 
the danger of going aground on a 
floating sandbar. Out here in the 
current the water is deep and we 
will be sure to make a safe trip.” 


Another day of watching boats 
go by them had the Captain fran- 
tic. 

“Do you mean that those fel- 
lows close to the short are better 
pilots than you?” 


“Figure it out, sir. Those pi- 


lots are getting $350 and I am/ 


only a $125 pilot. They must be 
better,” answered the pilot. 


“It did not take long for the pi- 
lot to get his $350 a month and 
he could navigate then close to 
shore with the best of the pilots. 
“ei was now an Association mem- 

er. 


Association Prospers—Ships Grow 
Larger—Speed Greater— 
Salaries Increase 


And so the Association pros- 
pered, the ships grew larger, the 
safety record better, the speed 
greater, and the salaries soared to 
$1,500 a month. The moral I got 
from Mark Twain’s ramblings was 
this: we are getting to a stage 
in the game where good copilots 
can not be hired for the standard 
starting wage. I think a hint 
should be dropped to the compan- 
ies that if a higher wage must be 
paid to get good men, that they 
take this step themselves. The 
pilots in this organization should 
not have to fly with copilots who 
do not come up to standard. One 
other moral of the story is also 
that the industry,. and likewise 
we, are prospering because of the 
good job we have been accom- 
plishing. Let’s not sit back and 
see this ruined. We should let 
the companies know that we want 
our best men, i. e., our oldest and 
most experienced men handling 
the big jobs when they come out. 
Also we do not want three green 
men thrown in the cockpit to wor- 
ry him. We want at least one ex- 
perienced man in the rest of the 
crew. If necessary let’s slow 
down expansion so that experi- 
enced men are handling our equip- 
ment. We have a record to be 
proud of, so we ought to do all 
we can to protect it. 
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No De-Icer 100 
Per Cent Efficient 


(From “The Log,” official publi- 
cation of the British Air Line 
Pilots Association.) 


IT’S AN OLD 
WARNING 


An analysis of non-air line 
accidents recently reported upon 
by the Air Safety Board re- 
veals the fact that the majority 


Boys, Are You 


Men or Mice? 


By DEL HENDRICKSON 
Council No. 17, Marquette 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Three devices for the prevention 
of ice accretion on the leading 
edges of wings, tail surfaces, and 
control surfaces have been ap- 
proved by the Civil Airworthiness 














PLANE MOTOR FIRE EXTINGUISHED IN THIRTY 
SECONDS AS U. S. TESTS NEW AIR SAFETY DEVICE 


could have been avoided if the pi- 
lots involved had recognized and 
followed a few old rules so funda- 
mental that they have been ac- 
cepted by the flying profession as 


I have found the old saying, 
“there is always something to wor- 
ry about,” is quite true. Along 
with the rest of my worries came 
a letter from our new Chairman, 


Fire in the air has long been a hazard to air safety. During the 
early days of heavier-than-air flight, fire in the air was practically un- 
known. With the advent of higher speeds and more powerful motors 
surrounded by cowling, fire in the air became more frequent. Through 
the years, the number of accidents caused by fire, fluctuated consider- 
ably. During certain periods, fire would be practically unheard of and | 
hen suddenly the fire hazard would again become a menace. | 

Fire Hazard Reduced to a Minimum 

At the present time, fire hazard in flight has been reduced to an| 
ibsolute minimum but there still are occasional instances involving fire | 
in flight. The cause of such fires can usually be traced to faulty car- | 


Loc 





| 





—Washington Times-Herald thovo. 


yuretion, gas and oil lines, and valves. Insufficiently heavy and im- 
properly constructed fire walls have also been the contributing cause 


of minor fires in and around motors resulting seriously. The air line | 





Committee. These are the Good- 
rich “De-icer,” the Dunlop “Anti- 
icer,” and certain types of paste. 
Opinion among those who most 
often meet icing conditions, the 
air line pilots, is only unanimous 
in one respect—that none of these 
methods is 100 per cent efficient. 
Of the companies, Imperial Air- 
ways use “Kilfrost” paste and as- 
sert that it has never allowed dan- 
gerous ice to build up on an aero- 
plane, even when flying for peri- 
ods up to two hours in severe ice- 
forming conditions. It does not 
prevent the formation of ice, but 


| keeps it within reasonable bounds. 


| Experiment with Paste 

British Airways tried paste on 
| their Ju.52s and those parts of 
| their Lockheeds which are unpro- 
| tected by Goodrich equipment. 
They found that ice will build up 
| on the paste, and in some cases, ice 
| built on the paste while leaving 
untreated surfaces free. The only 
| use, in fact, which British Airways 
have for the paste is to treat con- 
trol surface and trimmer tab 
hinges to prevent their binding. 
| Tests made last winter by the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment on a 
|number of pastes indicated that 
none of them was a reliable safe- 


appointing me News Correspond- 
ent for Council No. 17. Follow- 
ing this, a letter from Mr. 
Behncke saying the news must 
come through. Which puts me 
somewhat on the spot since our 
council consists of only a few 
members and practically no Bless- 
ed Events to write about. Boys, 
are you men or mice? 
Chris and Joe Farmed Out to the 
Transcontinental League 
Although baseball clubs have 
| used the farm system for a num- 
62% of All Fatalities Caused | ber of years I believe that Mar- 
by a High Nose | quette is the first air line to adopt 
Yes, it is an old warning. But | it. Recently Marquette farmed 
it is not filled with cobwebs, nor | 0Ut two pilots, Chris Carper and 
has it grayed with age. Many in- | Joe Imeson, to TWA of the Trans- 
structors have accumulated white | continental league. - Carper is sta- 
hair while reaffirming the familiar | oe in Kansas City and Imeson 
old warning, but these very dec- inc —— 7 
larations have been responsible | Council Has a Goodly Sprinkle 
for giving the warning new youth. | Of Land Barons 4 
Today it is as young as it was on| Nearly every council has a num- 
the first day it was quoted—and ber of gentlemen farmers and our 
as full of meaning; for today pi- | council is no different than the 
lots still stall and spin in. They|Test- Our Captain Downing, for 
have not the same excuse they | instance, is fast becoming a land 
used to have; but they still fly | baron. Apparently he is trying to 
nose high. Not so many perhaps; | buy up all the land within a ten- 
but over 62 per cent of the fatali- | mile radius of Springfield, Missou- 
ties during a three-month period | Ti. Then there is Captain Forrest 


ss | O’Brine, who may be the owner of 
last year were because the nose in Ilinois 


axioms. 

“Keep that nose down!’’—has a 
familiar ring to the ears of every 
pilot. It claims as much antiquity 
as anything we find in the relative- 
ly short history of heavier-than- 
air aviation. It has been given as 
a caution. It has been shouted 
in tones intermingling wrath with 
despair and many times has been 
accompanied by a long disserta- 
tion frequently spotted with words 
not found in polite dictionaries. 





pilots are of the opinion that the fire hazard can be completely stamped | 
yut by first conducting experiments to determine the best methods and | 


guard against ice. These tests are 
































then compelling the adoption of such methods by the motor and plane 
builders. 





—Washington Times-Herald Photo. 
Regulation Necessary to Produce Results 


The Air Line Pilots Association has recommended that the Au- | 
thority request the Air Safety Board to make a thorough study of the | 
fire hazard with the view of eliminating it completely. There is nothing | 


worse than a bad fire in the air. The line pilots are glad to note that 


the Authority is busy doing something about it. However, it goes with- | 


out saying that even if a 100% foolproof and effective method of 
‘liminating fire hazard is found, the job will only be partially comvlete 
To make it complete will necessitate the Authority’s passing regulations 
requiring adoption of such method as standard equipment on all air- 
line aircraft. 
Fire-Extinguishing Device Successfully Demonstrated 

A new fire-extinguishing device for airplanes was demonstrated 
recently before a group of Federal officials at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, after seven months of experiments. 

he device worked perfectly in two demonstrations. A plane en- 
gine, propeller whirling at flight speed and in a wind-tunnel to simu- 
late actual flying conditions, was doused with flaming oil and the blaze 
-xtinguished in less than 30 seconds. 
Carbon Dioxide Used 

Carbon dioxide was the extinguishing element. Half a minute 

after flames burst through the plane cowling, gas was released in huge 


clouds from a small tank the size of a comnion fire-extinguisher and, | 


lespite the high wind, the roaring fire was snuffed out. 

The flames were smothered because of lack of oxygen. The re- 
leased gas, led into the engine through copper tubes, displaced the nat- 
ural air which fed the flames. 

Important in Air Safety 

“This is an important step forward in air safety,” Col. J. Monroe 
Johnston, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, said after the tests. 

“Many plane fires could have been prevented in the past if this 
xtinguishing system had been known before. The tragedy at Cleve- 
land two years ago when a ship caught fire and all the passengers were 
killed, could have been prevented.” 

* * * 

Above is shown fire blazing from motor nacelle cowling caused by 
flaming oil and gas in the blast of the propellor, ignited for the pur- 
poses of the test. The next picture below shows the motor 30 seconds 
after being sprayed with carbon dioxide, being inspected by Colonel J. 
Monroe Johnson (left) Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and Clinton 
M. Hester, C.A.A. Administrator, at recent Bureau of Standards’ 
demonstration of new extinguishing Sevice. 


THE ARMY’S NEW HOVERING DRAGONFLY — > 
No, you are not seeing things! It’s really an airplane. Remember 
when we were boys we used to wonder how a dragonfly could stand 
still in the air and then breeze on to another position and then stand 
still some more, etc. That is what the Army’s new YO-51 built re- 
cently by the Ryan Aeronautical Corporation will do. 
The plane is a parasol type equipped with huge fowler flaps that 
extend from wing tip to wing tip. Powered with a 400 HP Wright en- 
gine, it takes off in a run of fifty feet, gains altitude at an exremely 


| being continued by the R.A. E., 
| and also by the R. A. F. 

| The Goodrich system is consid- 
|}ered by the R.A. E. to be about 
90 per cent efficient for protect- 
ing the leading edge. 

Imperial Airways have had 
three biplanes fitted with the Dun- 
lop system for three years, but 
have found that no flight has been 
made in icing conditions when the 
distribution of de-icing fluid was 
satisfactory. The Dunlop system 
is rather heavy (500 Ib. on an 
Empire flying boat). 

Try Goodrich System 

British Airways found that the 
Goodrich system on _ Lockheed 
Electras proved effective in all but 
seven out of forty-four flights in 
| severe icing conditions. In most 
of the failures, the trouble was 
| that a ridge of ice accumulated on 
the top surface just aft of the 
Goodrich shoe, which rather 
spoiled the flying qualities of the 
airfoil. 

Curiously enough, British Air- 
ways have operated Junkers 
Ju.52s without any de-icing equip- 
|ment in the severest icing condi- 
|tions without experiencing any 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


Peculiar how these old familiar | 
warnings are just as good today as 
they were in the “wood and baling 
wire” days of aviation. More of | 
them? Sure there are. Glancing | 
through the 98 reports of non-air 
line accidents submitted by the | 
Air Safety Board, we find that if | 








Father Time had effectively re- | 
viewed some of those old familiar | 
warnings with the pilots involved, | 
just prior to the time of each ac- 
| cident, 51 of the accidents would | 
|not have occurred, 47 lives would 
| have been saved, and 15 other in- 
| dividuals would have been spared 
|serious injury. In many instances 
more than one rule was broken. | 
|In most cases, however, if just one 
|rule had been obeyed the accident | 
would not have happened. 





| The Cost of Carelessness 


| 


A warning to “Keep that nose 
|down!” could have prevented 28 
accidents resulting in 31 fatalities | 
and the destruction of 22 aircraft. | 
However, this axiom is of such | 
recognized importance in the fly- 
ing profession and has such wide- | 
spread application that many of | 
the circumstances under which| 
nose-high conditions are particu- 
larly dangerous have been given 











| air with a mild headwind. 


Army officers say it is a competitor for the gyro-plane. The plane 
is designed for behind-the-line coordinating of infantry units and mes- 
sage-carrying and is said to be copied after a slow flying German plane 
used during the conquest of Poland. One of its principal advantages is 
its ability to land and take off in very cramped quarters. 


| 





steep angle, reaches a maximum speed at 140 miles per hour, and is 





| supposed to land at twenty-eight miles per hour, stopping in less than 
| 100 feet after landing. It is said that the plane can stand still in the 











—International News Photo. 


was held too high. b chicken farm over 


| ing power-off turns, 


|ground speed 


most any day. (Chris Carper 
please note: Hope Obie raises a 
better grade of chicken than the 
civil war birds that we used to 
get in CC.) 
Downing Develops Hook Ball 
Similar to Curved Beam 

The fast traveling, swaggering, 
boasting Marquette bowling team 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 











special recognition by more speci- 
fic warnings. 

Among these the caution, “Dur- 
lower the 
nose beyond the angle necessary in 
a normal glide; the steeper the 
bank, the lower the nose”; ap- 


| parently would have prevented six 


of the “stall” accidents in which 
six planes were demolished, seven 
persons fatally injured, and five 
seriously injured. 

The Stall Is Always 


Dangerous 


At least one fatality and one de- 
stroyed aircraft attributed to each 
one of a number of “stall” acci- 
dents, apparently could have been 
avoided if the following warning 
had been given: “Keep a good 
margin above stalling speed when 
flying in gusty air’; “Flat turns 
invite stalls and spins’; “Do not 
be fooled by the increase in 
resulting from a 
down-wind turn”; “Maintain a 
safe margin of altitude when fly- 
ing over a mountainous region, 
particularly in low - powered air- 
craft. Downdrafts can be danger- 
ous.” 

But stall axioms were not the 
only familiar reminders whose 
timely repetition probably would 
have saved some of the pilots in- 
volved in the accidents included in 
the 98 reports. Evidence also in- 
dicates that many of the accidents 
could have been avoided if the pi- 
lot had observed one of the follow- 
ing adages of the air: 

Adages of the Air 

“Acrobatics started near the 
ground may be completed six feet 
under the ground”—-six accidents 
resulting in seven fatalities, one 
serious injury, and the destruction 
of six aircraft were attributed to 
this cause, 

“When the engine quits on the 
take-off, land straight ahead’”— 
three accidents resulting in seven 
fatalities, one serious injury, and 
destruction of three aircraft 
were due to violation of this pre- 
cept. 

“Check your gas before each 
take-off and anticipate an ample 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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DEATH DO US PART 











AIR MAIL VETERANS MEET. 


Chicago Herald-American Photo. 


(L. to r.) Standing back row: O. J. Starr, George Mc- | 
Carthy, E. T. Morgan, D. B. Payton; standing front 


row: C. T. Smith, C. A. Hill, Ed Nelson, Neal Angle, J. L. Phelps, David L. Behncke, B. E. Fairtag, E. Van 


Vechten, John A. Casey (hidden), Branch Dykes; seated: Ben Lipsner, S. A. Cisler. 














Last Man’s Club Attention! Air Reserves 


(Organizes | 


From the mind of Edward Nel- | 
son, veteran aeronautical techni- 
cian, came the idea to band to-| 
gether all the former employees 
of the forerunner of modern air 
transportation—the Air Mail Di- 
vision of the U. S. Post Office De- | 
partment. On March 7, 1940, a| 
large and representative group of | 
air transportation veterans met at | 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago and | 
formed themselves into a new or- | 
ganization known as “The Last | 
Man Pioneer Air Mail Club.” 

It is a non-profit organization, | 
the aims of which are purely to | 
perpetuate the dauntless courage, | 
and aggressive pioneering spirit of | 
the old U. S. Air Mail Service that | 
was truly the forerunner of what | 
is now the world’s finest and most | 
extensive air line network. All| 
those who were actively employed 
with the Air Mail Division of the 
Post Office Department during the 
period when the winged-couriers 
of Uncle Sam carried the mail are 
eligible to join. 

Designate Executive and Advisory 
Committee Members 


During its first meeting on 
March 7, two committees were 
designated—an executive commit- 
tee and an advisory committee. 
Serving on the executive commit- 
tee are: Jack Knight, Education- 
al Director of United Air Lines; 
Captain Benjamin B. Lipsner, first 
Superintendent of the first U. S. 
Air Mail Service; C. A. Cisler, 
last Superintendent of the U. S. 
Air Mail Service before the con- 
tract carriers took over; J. A. 
Casey, Manager of the Chicago 
Municipal Airport; William Sears, 
Aviation Instructor for Chicago’s 
Public Schools; E. Van Vechten, 
Chairman, Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America — Purchasing 
Agents’ Group, and Edward Nel- 
son, Acting Secretary. Serving 
on the advisory committee are: 
Major R. W. Schroeder, Aviation 
Pioneer; David L. Behncke, Avia- 
tion Pioneer, and C. A. Irens, In- 
ventor. 


The advisory committee is made 
up of pioneers closely associated 
with the early air mail service but 
were never actually employed by 
it. The executive committee mem- 

_ bers were a‘l employees of the U. 
S. Air Mail Service. 

“The Last Man Pioneer Air 
Mail Club” is being accepted with 
marked enthusiasm by the leaders 
in the industry. Those who are 
eligible should communicate im- 
mediately with the organization’s 
founder, Edward Nelson, whose 
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less duration. Your attention is 
particularly invited to the fact 
that this law covers inactive duty 
flying, as specified in (3) of the 
law below: 

(Public -- No. 179 - 76th Congress) 


AN ACT 
To extend the benefits of the 
United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act to members of 


the Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
of the Army who are physically 
injured in line of duty while 
performing active duty or en- 
gaged in authorized training, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That if in time 
of peace any member of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps or of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps of the Army 
is physically injured in line of 
duty (1) while on active duty, or 
(2) when engaged in authorized 
travel in and from such duty, or 
(3) when engaged in authorized 


| training without pay, or dies as 


the result of such physical injury, 
he or his beneficiary shall be en- 
titled to all the benefits prescribed 
by law for civil employees of the 
United States who are physically 
injured in line of duty or who die 
as a result thereof, and the United 
States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall have jurisdiction 
in such cases and shall perform 
the same duties with reference 
thereto as in the cases of civil em- | 
ployees of the United States so in- | 
jured: Provided, That the benefits | 
shall accrue to any such member, 
or his beneficiary, whether the dis- 


sickness or disease contracted in 
line of duty while on active duty 
when such sickness or disease is 
proximately caused by service on 
active duty: 


pension based upon military serv- | 
ice, and in the event a person be-| 
comes eligible for the benefits of | 
the United States Employees’ | 
Compensation Act and is also eli- 
gible for, or is in receipt of, a 
pension based upon military serv- 
ice, he shall elect which benefit to 
receive: Provided further, That 
authorized training without pay is 
defined as inactive-status training 
under written authorization by 








Chicago, Illinois. There will be 
no dues and the wherewith to 
carry forth the work of the or- 
ganization, both in time and 
finance, will be on a purely volun- 





address is 2120 N. Neva Avenue, 


competent military authority cov- 
ering a specific training assign- 
ment and prescribing a time limit: 


Provided further, That for the 
purpose of determining the bene- | 
fits to which entitled under the 


provisions of this Act members of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps or of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the 


Army physically injured when en- | 


gaged in authorized training with- 
out pay will be held and consid- 
ered as receiving the pay and al- 
lowances they would have received 
if in a pay status: Provided fur- 
ther, That Reserve Officers enti- 
tled to the benefits of the last pro- 
viso of section 
April 3, 
18, Seventy-sixth Congress), shall 
not be entitled to the benefits of 
this Act: 


That nothing herein shall be con- | 


strued to authorize compensation 


benefits for any period prior to the | 


approval of this Act. 
The following quoted excerpt 


riods of duty in excess of thirty 
days’ duration: 


(Public—No, 18—76th Congress) | 


N ACT 


a 


Sec. 5 * * * Provided further, 


That all officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men of the Army of 
the United States, other than the | 
officers and enlisted men of the | 
Regular Army, if called or ordered | 
into the active military service by 
the Federal Government for ex- 
tended military service in excess 
of thirty days, and who suffer dis- 
| ability or death in line of duty 
| from disease or injury while so 
ability or death is the result of | employed shall be deemed to have 
| been in the active military service 
|during such period and shall be in 
|all respects entitled to receive the 
|same pensions, compensation, re- 
Provided further, | tirement pay, and hospital ben- 
That employees’ compensation un- | efits as are now or may hereafter 
der this Act shall not be paid con-| be provided by law or regulation 
currently with active-duty pay or|for officers and enlisted men or 
|corresponding grades and length 
of service of the Regular Army. 


* * * 


No. 


ering U. S. civil servants. 
benefits are: 





tary donation basis. 





5 of the Act of | 
1939 (Public, Numbered | 


And provided further, | 


The benefits under Public Law 
179 are the same as those 
provided under the U. S. Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, Title V 
of Code of Laws U. S. C. A. cov- 
These 
Total Disability: the 
disabled employee during such dis- 
ability shall receive monthly com- 
pensations equal to % of his 
monthly pay but in no event shall 
he receive more than $116.66 
monthly nor less than $58.33 un- 
less his monthly pay is less than 
$58.33 in which event he will get 
his whole pay. He is also entitled 


Lundeen Lauds 
Safety Board— 


(Continued from Page 4) 
lyzed; all material which might 
indicate the failure of any part of 
the airplane, its power plant, or 
its controls is submitted to engi- 
neering and laboratory examina- 
tion and the report of the Air 
Safety Board is subjected to the 
further scrutiny, and to public 
hearings if necessary, by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority itself be- 
fore action may be taken. At all 
times, however, these proceedings 
are open to all interested parties 
and to the public, lest the wrong 
element or the wrong individual 
be blamed for an accident and lest 
an unwise change in the regula- 
tions be adopted. 

The same principles are adhered 
to in the Air Safety Board’s han- 
dling of less spectacular accidents. 
Full examination of all available 
material is made both by the Air 
Safety Board’s staff and the staff 
of the Authority. Where private 
planes only are involved the pub- 
lic interest is obviously less than 
in the case of accidents to com- 
mon carriers licensed to serve the 
public generally. But private ac- 
cidents are nevertheless carefully 
studied, both individually to de- 
termine blame, if any, and statis- 
|tically to determine dangerous 





| 


P.A.A. Sea Route 
Completes Globe 
Circumvention 


In spanning the Atlantic, Pan 
American has forged the last link 
in international air transport mak- 
ing it possible for the first time to] 
circumnavigate the globe entirely 
by air. 

Passenger rates are $375.00 
one way and $675.00 round trip. 
This compares favorably with the 
first-class rate of steamers. The 
regular first-class cabin rate on 
the Queen Mary is $383 for one 
way and there is no reduction on 
a round-trip fare. Air fare and 
steamer fare alike include meals} 
aboard. 
passenger ticket entitles the hold- 
er to a maximum of 55 pounds 
while a first-class cabin fare on 
the Queen Mary permits 20 cubic 
feet of baggage free, with 
charge of 60 cents per additional 
cubic foot. 

In the meantime, American Ex- 
port Airlines have made survey 
flights. Its survey plane, a Consol- 


ing boat, was piloted by D. J. 
Byrne. 





trends of practice that may be al-|sued by the 


Pan American’s Certificate of 
Convenience and Necessity was is- 
Authority during 


itered by amendments to the regu-| 1939, and American Export is 


| lations or otherwise. 


|awaiting approval of its 


| The Only Way to Fly is to Know | plea. 


How to Fly Safely and to 
Fly No Other Way 
Disciplinary measures 
pilots, from air line pilots to stu- 
dents, have already been carried 
|}out as a result of investigations 


of the Authority have expressed 


the already observable 
ment of civil aviation’s safety rec- 


ord, has been the knowledge of all 
connected with civil flying that a 
constant, skillful pressure is being 
exerted by experts to show beyond 
doubt that the only way to fly is to 
| know how to fly safely, and to fly 


no other way. 


business. 


| private flyers. 


moral effect. 


be felt. 


This steady, intelligent pressure 
|for safety has already borne re- 
sults. I have cited the magnificent 
record of the air lines, already so 
fruitful in the production of new 
I am happy to be able 


| to tell you that already the records | 
from Public Law Number 18 is ap- | Abia pe 7 


plicable to Reserve Officers on pe- | 


And all of this we can credit to 
The real measures 
taken to increase safety in private 
flying have not yet even begun to 








expenses. Partial Disability: 


Children (10% _ each) 


until she remarries. 


Army Air Corps Officers. 


Burden of Establishing Eligibility 
Rests With Recipients 


ing eligible 


laws with 


lar instance. 





to have the Government furnish 
all medical, surgical, and hospital 
De- 
termined by medical authorities 
and the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. Death: 
Widow (35%) $61.25 monthly; 
$17.50 
monthly; Other dependents (10% 
each) $17.50 monthly. The maxi- 
mum benefit is $116.67 monthly, 
payable for life of the widow or 
In case the 
widow dies each child receives 
15% until he becomes of age. The 
benefits under Public Law Number 
18 are the same as for Regular 


against 


by the Air Safety Board. Changes | 
in construction details of several | ;) 
: 5 F va | ne 
widely used types of airplanes have ip 
been brought about. But the mem- | 
bers of the Air Safety Board and! 


the belief that, more important | 
|than all of this detailed work in | ‘ 

: | The 
improve- | 


show that fatalities are steadily | 
decreasing, despite the fact that | 
| there has been a steady and large 
increase of flying both on the 
scheduled air lines and among the 


There are a number of Ifs, 
Ands, and Buts relative to becom- 
for these benefits 
which are a part of the governing 
special reference to 
elapsed time after injury, disabil- 
ity, or death, and the method of 
filing benefit claims, depending on 
the nature of the particular cir- 
cumstances involved in a particu- 
To guard against be- 
ing deprived of the benefits afford- 
ed by the laws described herein, it 
is recommended that the one in- 


| Authority Disapproves 

| Agreement of Companies 
In anticipation of the competi- 
| tion which is about to take place 
|}on the Atlantic, Pan American 
| and American Export attempted 
| to enter an agreement whereby 
American Export would serve 
Mediterranean ports while 
an American served England and 
|the north of France. Before this 
agreement could become effective, 
however, it had to be approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Authority disapproved this 
| agreement which seemed to put 


|matters right back where they 


| were. 
| With the granting of a Certifi- 
| cate of Convenience and Necessity 
| which the Authority would handle 
this situation became known for 
|the first time. It seems that all 
| landing rights in Europe are held 
|in the name of the United States 
| Government and that the schedule 
| includes a total of six round trips 
|a week, two in Great Britain and 
|four in France. Two of these 
|round trips have been allotted to 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 








| jured or those of his immediate 
family, communicate immediately 
with the Commanding Officer in 
the Corps Area where the one af- 
fected is domiciled. 
Give Credit Where Credit Is Due 
The Air Reserve Officers are in- 
debted to their organization, the 
Air Reserve Association, and to 
the air-minded members of Con- 
gress for the enactment of these 
somewhat overdue but genuinely 
needed laws. It has been felt for 
sometime that some monetary 
benefits should accrue to Reserve 


that they actually fly. 


tion, ‘So why not the Army?” 


destruction wrought upon 


ing in air fighting power. 
No Better Investment in National 
Security Possible 

Let us not be lulled into a fals 
sense of security by the glib the 
ory of the pacifist “It can’t ha 
pen here.” 
make no better investment in na 
tional defense than to start com 
pensating our Air Reserve Officer 
at least in a limited way, for thei 
time and effort which they are un 
selfishly donating and have donat 
ed for the past several decades. 











As for baggage, an air 


ag, 
iy 


idated fifteen-ton two-motored fly-] 


route} 


rected. 


to Pan American, the manner in| 


@tains. 

















Officers who maintain their pilot- 
ing proficiency for the periods 
The Navy 
extends a limited monetary benefit! 
to its Reserve Officers for main-j 
taining their piloting profession, 
which naturally raises the ques 


















The worth of our country’s air 
fighting power has been irrefut- 
ably established by the havoe and 
the 
cities and non-combatant citizenry 
of the currently warring nations 
that have found themselves want- 































Our country could 
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ALCOHOL AND THE AIRMAN 


This is the final installment of the article, “Alcohol and the Air- 
man,” written by Dr. Ross A. McFarland and abstracted by Dr. Ralph 
Greene. The editor is pleased to report that this series was received 
enthusiastically by our readers as being both interesting and educa- 
tional. The AIR LINE PILOT is deeply indebted to the authors. 
Beginning in the next issue will appear an article “Altitude and the 
Airman” which also is written by Dr. McFarland and abstracted by 
Dr. Greene. 

Although no controlled studies 
have been reported of the effects 
alcohol following ascents by 





show clearly that in each case the 
amount of alcohol in the blood at 
high altitude was _ significantly 
greater than at sea level. At 12,- 
200 feet the concentration of al- 
cohol was three times as great at 
sea level 12 hours later. The 
“hang-over,” i. e., subjective feel- 
ings of depression and headache, 
were also greater at high altitude. 
The results in the psychological 
tests were in general agreement 
with the blood alcohol concentra- 
tions, that is, the impairment was 
relatively greater in the moun- 
tains. 


of 


have been made during moun- 
An experienced 
mountaineer, a scientist, studied 
the effects of alcohol while climb- 
ing in the Alps (5-6,000 feet alti- 
tude) following a prolonged peri- 


yute taken and the time of day 
and other conditions of the ascent 
ere kept as far as practicable the 
me for a number of successive 
petitions, with the exception 
that on some days 30 cubic centi- 

ters of alcohol in 150 cubic centi- 
meters of water, i. e., as much al- 
hol as is contained in 2 oz. of 
1iskey or 1% pints of beer, was 
ken in addition to the daily ra- 
tion. The dose was taken at 
eakfast just before starting. It 
is found that although the walk- 
, who was accustomed to moder- 
e use of alcohol, felt in himself 

difference between his condi- 
yn on the alcohol and non-alcohol 
days, the distance and ascent per 
minute was on the alcohol days 
ss by 12-14 per cent than that on 
1e non-alcohol days. This was so, 
although the expenditure of en- 
ergy by his body was greater on 


Mountaineers Say Alcohol Has 
Greater Effects at High Altitudes 
Than Sea Level 

It is frequently remarked among 
the inhabitants of high altitudes 
that alcohol has a greater effect 
there than at sea level. This is a 


formed residents of the mining 
camps in the Andes and Rocky 
mountains. Doctor H. L. Crane, 
the Chief Surgeon of the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Company in Peru, 


and newcomers to Oroya (12,200 


the alcohol days than on the non- 
cohol days. He attributed this 
deterioration in the performance 
of the ascent to impairment of 


<ill with which movements are di- 
rected. He says that it was as if 
the effect of previous training in 
the act was temporarily lost. In 
hort, alcohol in a dose of 30 cc. 
tended to undo the effect of previ- 
ous training. 


yj 


climatized appear to have a greater 
tolerance for alcohol than the 
“oringos” or newcomers. 





;er effect of small amounts of alco- 
hol than at sea level. 


Respiratory Quotient Lower in the 
Mountains Than in the Lowland 
Experiments on blood alcohol in 
human subjects show that the con- 
ntration rose more rapidly and 
to a higher level at high altitudes | 
than at sea level. However, after 
the maximum concentration was 
ached, the loss of alcohol from 
the blood proceeded at the same 
rate at high or low altitudes. The 
curves were strikingly similar for 


of pilots during the World War ac- 


records are full of interesting and 
amusing, but at times tragic inci- 
dents due to the combined effects 
of alcohol and high altitude. The 
excessive drinking of many pass- 





Megularly lower in the mountains 











































all of the three subjects tested. | engers previous to flying in com- 
doses consisted of 25-30 
rrams of absolute alcohol diluted 
to a total volume of 100 cc. The 
volume, as well as the frequency 
of respiration, was but little af- 
fected by the alcohol either at sea 
evel or at high altitudes. The res- 

ratory quotient, however, was 


The 


cessive headache, nausea, 


to 12,000 feet. 
In summarizing the effects of 


number of facts appear to be of 
1an in the lowland and after the 
consumption of alcohol it fell in 
oth, but fell more in the moun- 
ins. Studies on the effects of al- 
yhol on reaction times in human 
ibjects at high altitudes as com- 
ared to sea level have been con- 
ducted. Here it is observed that 
ie alcohol had a greater effect in 
he mountains, especially during 
he first hour. 

Compare Effects of Alcohol at 

ea Level, 12,200 Feet, and 
7,500 Feet 

During a recent high altitude 
xpedition to the Chilean Andes 
1935) McFarland, whose book is 
rein being abstracted, and 
‘orbes compared the effects of al- 
yhol at 17,500 feet and 12,200 
eet with those at sea level in New 
‘ork City. (20) The amount of 
ilcohol in the blood was deter- 
nined every half hour for two 
ours; in one case the tests were 
nade 12 hours later, i. e., the fol- 
wing morning. The amount of 
ilcohol ingested was approxi- 
nately an ordinary glass full of 
hiskey (200 cc. of fluid contain- 
ng 100 ec. ethyl (alcohol). Psy- 
hological tests of auditory acuity 
and quickness and accuracy of 
-ye-hand coordination were given 
n the mountains and repeated at 
ea level. Both subjects were well 
celimatized to the high altitude 
nd had resided above 12,000 feet 
or over a month. In fact they 
ad just returned from spending 
hree days and two nights at 
20,000 feet altitude. The graphs 


though alcohol has some food 
value for the immediate purpose 
of the body, it is not stored for 
future use like most other foods; 


may have tends to be counteracted 
by its “drug” action. 

(2) Aleohol is absorbed very 
rapidly into the blood stream di- 
rectly from the stomach and small 
intestine and it is fairly equally 
distributed throughout the body 
fluids and organs including the 
brain and spinal cord. 

(3) The rate of removal of al- 
cohol from the body is constant. 
For the most part it is oxidized in 
the muscles; only 10 per cent be- 
ing removed through the _ urine, 
breath, and skin. The rate of re- 
moval of alcohol in human sub- 
jects cannot be increased with ex- 
ercise. 

(4) The biochemical studies of 
the action of alcohol on the tissues 
indicate that its primary effect is 
to impair the utilization of oxy- 
gen. 

(5) The nervous tissue, of all 
the tissues of the body, is severely 
handicapped by oxygen depriva- 
tion since its basic activity in- 
volves the consumption of oxygen 
and the elimination of carbon di- 
oxide. 

(6) Alcohol, therefore, acts as 
a depressant on the nervous sys- 
tem and even in small quantities 
it impairs sensory, motor, and 


mental functions. 
(7) Probably the most signifi- 

















common observation of well-in- | 


outstanding significance: (1) Al-| 
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IT’S AN OLD 
WARNING— 


(Continued from Page 5) 
margin of safety”—five accidents 
resulting in four fatalities, one 
serious injury, and destruction of 
two aircraft resulted from non-ob- 
servance of this practice. 

“An aircraft with a misbehav- 
ing engine should be kept on the 
ground’”’—one accident resulting in 
two fatalities and the destruction 
of one plane was due to this rule 
being ignored. 

“Local traffic regulations usu- 
ally are designed to safeguard fly- 
ing’”—a collision resulting in five 
fatalities, and the destruction of 
two aircraft would not have hap- 
pened if this rule had been ob- 
served, 

“Instrument flying during ad- 
verse weather conditions should be 
attempted only by those adequate- 
ly trained in this type of flying”’— 
but one pilot thought otherwise 
and the record shows a lost ship 
and a lost life. 

“Safety belts on aircraft are in- 
stalled for use’? — if taken seri- 
ously, could have prevented two 
fatalities. 

“Be certain — ‘I think I can 
make it’ belongs to the list of fa- 
mous last words’’—six accidents 
resulting in six severely damaged 
aircraft and three injuries to per- 
sonnel might have been avoided if 


for example, based on years of ex- | the pilots concerned had been sure 
perience in caring for the miners instead of “almost sure.” 


“Don’t try to fly before you’ve 


feet) and Cerro (15,000 feet) be-| had instruction’ — This seems to 
lieves that one’s tolerance for al-|}be an absurdly obvious bit of ad- 
cohol is markedly decreased above | vice, yet among the accidents re- 
12,000 feet and especially that| ported there are two resulting 
“hang-over” effects from the in-| from the fact that the individuals 
gestion of alcohol are great on the | concerned did not believe they 
following day. The native Ande- | needed 


ans who are more thoroughly ac-| went ahead and tried to fly. Both 


instruction but simply 


were killed. 








cant effect of alcohol on one’s 


In high altitude, flying pilots | higher critical faculties relates to 
| have frequently reported the great- | the 


loss of self-criticism and 
sound judgment, as well as the 


_ It is well| capacity for close attention and 
known that the excessive drinking | prolonged concentration. 


(8) The airman while in flight 


centuated the frequency of acci- | must adjust to an environment 
dents and nervous breakdowns due | which is deficient in oxygen due 
to “flying stress.” The unwritten | to the diminution in barometric 


pressure with increasing altitude. 

(9) The effects of the lack of 
oxygen at high altitude simulate 
precisely the effects of alcohol due 
to the fact that in both instances 
the nervous system is being de- 


mercial air lines today accounts| prived of an adequate supply of 
for many of the symptoms of ex-| oxygen. Both kinds of anoxia are 
and | insidious and leave one incapable 
comatose-like sleep which appears of making sound critical judg- 
upon going to altitudes of 8,000 | ments of one’s own behavior or of 


others. 


(10) The airman, therefore, 


alcohol on the human organism a| who ingests alcohol before flying 


is confronted with a very danger- 
ous situation, that is, the effects 
of two types of oxygen want at 
the same time; the one, due to 


|the diminished supply of oxygen 
|available from the atmosphere, 


in addition, whatever food value it | 





and the other, due to the action of 
alcohol in impairing the utiliza- 
tion of the amount of oxygen 
available for the tissues from the 
blood stream. 

(11) The above _ statements 
were verified first, by rendering 
the effects of alcohol more acute 
at sea level under conditions of 
oxygen deprivation in a low oxy- 
gen chamber, and second, in fol- 
lowing the course of alcohol in the 
blood at sea level compared with 
high altitude. In each experiment 
the relative amount of alcohol in 
the blood at high altitude was 
greater and persisted longer com- 
pared with similar drinks at sea 
level. 

The conclusions to be drawn 
from this investigation are clear- 
cut and definite, namely, that al- 
cohol in the~-blood stream and 
spinal fluid impairs the normal 
functioning of the mind and body. 
This is primarily due to the action of 
alcohol on the nervous tissue in de- 
priving it of oxygen. The effects of 
alcohol are ea increased after 

oing to a high altitude because of 
he two 7 of oxygen want in the 
body, first, from the diminished 
amount in the atmosphere, and sec- 
ondly, from the failure of the tissues 
to be able to use efficiently that which 
is available in the blood. The airman, 
therefore, should be informed of the 
danger to himself and to others of 
drinking alcohol because of the ve 
intricate and highly specialized duties 


which he is expected to carry out 
while in flight. ats 
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Airline Pilots 
WHERE IS THAT SO AND SO? 


Recently, one of our majestic air liners encountered slippery run- 
way conditions while landing, and in an unceremoniously and rude man- 
ner poked one of its wing tips through the side of a hangar. The wing 
tip thusly poked through the side of a hangar, unceremoniously and 
very rudely, did konk one mechanic on the coconut. It was not a very 
serious konk, however, because the mechanic thusly konked only spent 
a short time in a prone position onthe floor tweet-tweeting with the 
birds. His brother workers gathered around, one holding a ball-peen 
hammer in his hand, to observe the extent of the damage that had 
been done to the one who had been konked. 

Suddenly, fluttering eyelids indicated that the one in the prone 
position was about to return from the world of tweet-tweets to the 
world of stark realities. He came to with a start, and the first thing 
he observed was the mechanic standing close by with the ball-peen 
hammer in his hand. He said, “Give me that hammer and I’ll bet I 
konk the so and so that just konked me.” Curtain. 

*x* * * 


A PILOT WORKING—IT’S AMAZING 


Believe it or have your 
doubts: The _ super-physical 
specimen who is firmly grasp- 
ing the controls of a WPA 
crutch pictured at the right is fe 
not a Finnish soldier digging 
trenches but is none other 
than Pilot David Kuhn, “inter- 
airly” known correspondent. 
Finnish soldier or not, we’ll 
bet he was finished when he 
finished his job tunneling into 
his igloo. 











* * * 


HE HAD THE LICENSE 


Said the sarcastic motor- 
cycle patrolman to fast-driving 
Frank Buck, “Say, do you 
have your driver’s license with 
you?” Aviator Buck pulled 
out his pilot’s certificate. Said 
the patrolman, “Well, this is 
one on me. On your way, 
buddy, but remember this is a @ 
highway and not a skyway.” | 





* * * a 


MONKEYS AND CATS DON’T MIX 


Life has its ups and downs and also its little dramas. Action — 
lights — camera. Enter the hero. Ah! He is none other than that 
fearless T. W. A. wingman, Don Bridie. Animal-loving Don is pre- 
sented to his co-stars, one being man’s cousin, twice removed, and the 
other, a spirited little specimen of the feline strain. (Pfit. Pfit.) Don 
is proud of his newly acquired pets and reflects as he drives homeward 
in his fast sleek new roadster, “‘won’t Mrs. Bridie be all bubbling over 
with enthusiasm when she finds that the Bridie family is now the proud 
possessor of a monkey and a cat?” All is serene — but is it? Monkey 
makes eyes at the cat. The cat being a lady does something about it and 
proceeds to smack his sassy face with her paws and her claws are not 
in retracted position. The monkey, the cat, and Don go ’round and 
’round, and the car goes around and into a ditch, smacking three husky 
fence posts en route. After the wind shift had passed and Don, the 
monkey, the cat, and the car had been towed to the nearest garage, 
imagine Don’s surprise when he found waiting for him Mrs. Don whose 
womanly intuition had warned her that all was not well. Said Don, 
“Darling, look what somebody gave us.”’ Mrs. Don was not amused. 
Asbestos curtain. 


* * * 


NEVER BEFORE 


From the pen of J. V. McClaflin, newly elected chairman of Coun- 
cil No. 32, PCA-Detroit, come the following amusing comments on his 
new assignment. 

This is like the farmer’s calf that died. He said he could not 
imagine what had happened to it because it had never done anything 
like that before. 

That is the way I am with this chairman job. 

I just got back from a vacation down south and as the Florida 
weather was not fit to put on the market this year, came back dis- 
gusted and with bad colds for the family. 

Soon as I can distinguish the horns of this animal from his tail, 
I’ll grab a handful and get the work up to date. 


* * * 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


When the Pan American Airways were extending a line up the 
Yangtse River, China, in 1934, Captain C. S. “Chili” Vaughn stopped 
at Wahn-Sien to let passengers off his twin-engine flying boat. A 
strong cross wind was blowing and he called upon the onlookers to 
help push the craft toward the middle of the river, where he could 
easily take off. The first volunteer was a girl. The men who came 
after her shoved her into the water. She couldn’t swim and was float- 
ing away on- the strong tide, when “Chili” saw that none of her 
countrymen would go to her rescue, so jumped in himself. When he 
stopped at the city seven months later, an officer was on hand to 
present him with a bill of $3.18, Mex., “for board and lodging of one 
rescued soul.” In answer to the pilot’s protests, the officer explained 
that, when the girl volunteer went overboard, the rolls of the city were 
reduced by one person. She no longer existed officially. Since Mr. 
Vaughn had cared enough about her to see fit to bring her back from 
a watery grave, he made himself responsible for her keep till she mar- 
ried. “Chili” has been paying board for the girl ever since. The latest 
bill recently reached Pan American headquarters and is now being for- 
warded to him. 

* * * 


SENIORITY IN HELL 


Pilot Glutz was busy cussing out one of his supercolossal enemies 
when a brother pilot astonishingly remarked, “You should not talk 
about him like that, Glutz, even if you don’t like him. Haven’t you 
heard that he recently spun-in? You didn’t like him in life but you 
should at least have some reverence for him in death.” Pilot Glutz re- 


ry | flected pensively—but just for a moment—then renewed his outbursts 


and said, ‘““‘Why that kibitzer, — that, — that, ** 7??? ..--!! && $$ **, 
THAT. ...... he is always one step ahead of me. Now he’s got 








(FINIS) 


seniortiy on me in hell.” 
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The President Had A Dream and The Pilots, A Headache ... 


TRULY REPLICAS OF THE AIRPORTS 


OF TOMORROW. 


GRAVELLY POINT WILL BE COMPLETED AND IN USE BY LABOR DAY. 


TO LEARN HOW THE MOVE, 
EIGHT MONTHS. 


SOMETHING ABOUT IT. 


ON JULY 7, 1937, THE PILOTS SENT A LETTER TO THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF AIR COMMERCE, WHICH AMOUNTED TO AN ULTIMATUM STRONGLY INDICAT- 
ING THAT THEY WOULD NOT LAND AT THE WASHINGTON-HOOVER AIRPORT AFTER A 
CERTAIN DATE UNLESS DEFINITE STEPS HAD BEEN TAKEN TO IMPROVE THE WASHING- 
TON CIVIL AIRPORT SITUATION GENERALLY. 
COCKPITS BURST WITH RESOUNDING ECHOES IN THE NATION’S PRESS. 


TON TIMES-HERALD FOUGHT SHOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH THE PILOTS. 


PUBLIC INTEREST WAS FOCUSED. 
HOT. 


THE FIGHT WAS ON! 








No De-Icer 100% -- 


(Continued from Page 5) 


dangerous ice accretion. This is 
considered to be because of the 
lower speed of the Ju.52 (135 
m.p.h, compared with 150-175 
m. p. h. for the Electras). 


On the other hand, German-op- 
erated Ju.52s are reported to have 
had considerable icing trouble 
when they were flown with no 
form of protection. 


Deutsche Lufthansa have been 
using another form of protection 
from ice — heat from motor ex- 
hausts. Extensive tests last win- 
ter are stated to have shown ade- 
quate protection for Ju.52s in the 
worst icing conditions. 


Report Progress is Slow 


That is a rough survey of a re- 
cent report of the Civil Airworthi- 
ness Committee. In view of the 
number of fatal accidents which 
have been directly traced to ice 
accretion, or where the cause has 
been suspected, it can hardly be 
considered satisfactory. The prog- 
ress of research seems to be very 
slow (the report itself is based on 
data collected in the winter of 
1937-38, and yet did not appear 
until the following winter), and i:. 
one direction—exhaust heating—- 
there seems to be no research be 
ing done at all in this country. 


In America, where the ice dan- 
ger is considerably greater than in 
Europe, exhaust heating of the 
danger points has been explored, 
but even there progress has been 
slow. This method presents con- 
structional difficulties which tend 
to hold up research but, where one 
of the major dangers of air trans- 
port is concerned, no difficulties 
should be allowed to stop research 
entirely along an avenue which 
may possibly be the correct one. 


Approach Problem by Meteorology 


Another method of approach to 
the problem is by way of meteor- 
ology. The causes of ice forma- 
tion are fairly well known now, 
but unfortunately one or more of 
the ice-forming conditions are al- 








most always present. The meteor- 
ologist may know, for instance, 
that a certain cloud layer has a 
suitable temperature and he may 
be fairly sure that the cloud is 
sufficiently dense, but he cannot 
know without a report from the 
air whether the cloud particles are 
in the solid state and safe, or in 
the liquid state and extremely 
dangerous. 

So the meteorologist is faced 
with the choice of evils—either he 
must issue warnings only when he 
is certain of danger, in which case 
the pilot will come to rely on him 
and assume that when no warning 
is issued there is no danger, or he 
must issue warnings when he 
knows that some of the icing con- 
ditions are present though he can- 
not know about the other neces- 
sary conditions. If he does this, 
his warnings will be so frequent 
that pilots will tend to disregard 
them. 


The present method is to issue 
definite warnings of ice formation 
when a pilot has reported it, and 


—Courtesy “Popular 


...- AND THEY BOTH DECIDED TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT. 


WASHINGTON’S GRAVELLY POINT AIRPORT IS RAPIDLY NEARING COMPLETION. 
WILL, WHEN FINISHED, BE ONE OF THE FINEST AIRPORTS IN THE WORLD, RIVALED ONLY 
IN SIZE AND MODERNISTIC FACILITIES BY NEW YORK CITY’S LAGUARDIA AIRPORT—BOTH 
PRESENT ESTIMATES ARE THAT 


“GET-AN-AIRPORT-FITTING-TO-THE-NATION’S-CAPITOL” 
STARTED, IT WILL BE NECESSARY TO REVERSE THE SCROLLS OF TIME TWO YEARS AND 
THE LINE PILOTS WHO HAD BEEN SQUEEZING THEIR HUGE PLANES IN 
AND OUT OF THE WASHINGTON-HOOVER AIRPORT FOR A LONG TIME DECIDED TO DO 


THIS ULTIMATUM FROM THE MEN 
THE WASHING- 


NATIONAL INTEREST WAXED 
THE QUESTION HAD BEEN PUT AND IT DEMANDED AN ANSWER—WHY, _WitH THE 


to state that conditions are favour- | 


able for icing when the general 


synoptic situation seems to war- | 


rant it. Unfortunately, there is a 
natural tendency among pilots to | 
report ice formation whether it is | 
dangerous or not. 





MEN OR MICE? 


(Continued from Page 5) 


is in first position in the Mohawk 


league, Ferguson, Mo. The chief 
ball throwers are: Stan Gerding, 
Ernie Basham (our operations 


manager), and R. C. Downing. 
Downing has developed a hook 
ball that resembles the east leg of 
the LS beam, curving around the 
Florissant City water tank. If 
you have ever navigated this leg 
you will understand just what I 
am endeavoring to put over. The 
boys signed me to the team last 
fall but, after a few demonstra- 
tions, decided that I did not un- 
derstand the game. I later found 
out that their idea was to get all 
the pins with one ball or at least 
two balls. Be with you next 
month, I hope. 


|cago, advanced 65.6 per cent for 














Aviation.” 


IT 


OR ANOTHER, 


WAS SAFETY. 
INGTON 
FREE. 


| TOOK A HAND. 
IN THE 


PORTS IN THE WORLD. 


| ieiienaiiial. — 
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has his name in for ALPA and 
will make a good member. | 


Enter: Rattle-Snake Stan 
Jamellier of Slash Gulch 


Another promising copilot that 
Haueter unearthed on his trip is 
‘“‘Rattle-snake Stan _Jamellier of | 
the Slash Seven,” who with| 
“Bax” Ireland is one of the guid- | 
ing lights on the Colorado Na- 
tional Guard. Fred Ward, the 
other new copilot, is fresh out of 
the Army. All these boys are fu- 
ture ALPA’ers and will swell our 
roster nicely. 


LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

















geles increased by 86.1 per cent 
and between Washington and Chi- 


an all-time high for these routes. | 


'Absolved 


Charges against the CAA that 
it had shown partiality and pre- 


judgment in approving an applica- | 


tion of major air lines for transfer 
of facilities from Newark, N. J., 
to the new $40,000,000 LaGuardia 
Field airport, New York City, 
were found without basis by a 
Senate commerce subcommittee 
recently. In its report, the sub- 
committee recommended against 
further Senatorial investigation. 


Zero Zero 


On February 9, with weather 
reported zero zero, the Technical 
Development Division of the 
C.A.A. ran captive balloon flights 
to test the latest blind flying ex- 
perimental aids installed at its ex- 
perimental station at Indianapolis. 
The captive balloon was operated at 
the position of the inter-marker of 
the instrument landing system with 
very interesting results, the idea 
being to observe the relative fog- 


WAS PROPOSED. 


| open. 
| gives them three alternatives. They 


will 





penetrating qualities of various 


WRITING THE FINIS. 
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Pan American leaving four others 
Pan American’s certificate 


may utilize two landing rights per 
week in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 


land now held by the Government | 


of the United States, or two of 
the four landing rights per week 
in France, or one right a week in 
the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and 
one landing right a week in 
| France. According to pre-war an- 
|nouncements it appears that they 
adopt the third alternative 
making one round-trip a week to 


| Great Britain and one round-trip 
| terminating in Marseille, France. 


Urge Conformity to 
Standards of Safety 


The question of safety in trans- 
atlantic operation has also been 
considered by the Authority. In 
the absence of regulations govern- 
ing air line operation outside the 
continental United States, the Au- 
thority has provided that “no air 
carrier engaged in transatlantic 
foreign air transportation service 
shall conduct such service other- 
wise than in accordance with the 
minimum safety standards set 
forth in the operation specifica- 
tions issued by the Authority with 
respect to such service.” That is 
to say, such safety measures as 
are required will be incorporated 
in the Company’s Operations Man- 
uals and must be approved by the 
Authority. 

—By Edward G. Hamilton. 





types of experimental runway 
marker lights. Future similar tests 
are planned. 





Appliance 


Designed to prevent a pilot from 
fracturing his skull on the instru- 
ment panel, one of the commonest 
causes of death in plane crashes, 
a new harness anchoring a pilot to 
his seat has been developed by the 
Army Air Corps. The device, es- 
sentially a strong pair of suspend- 
ers fastened to the back of the 


COUNTRY RAPIDLY BECOMING SPRINKLED WITH LARGE MODERN AIRPORTS, SHOULD WASHINGTON, 
THE NATION’S CAPITOL, BE LONGER DEPRIVED OF AN 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE? 
NUMEROUS PROMISING AIRPORT SITES WERE CONSIDERED AND DISCARDED FOR ONE REASON | 
SEVERAL BILLS WERE INTRODUCED TO IMPROVE WASHINGTON - HOOVER, ONE OF 
WHICH WAS LOST ALONG THE TEDIOUS AVENUES OF LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURES AND ANOTHER WAS§ 
ACCREDITABLY KILLED BY PRESIDENTIAL VETO FOR THE REASON THAT F.D.R. CONSIDERED THE 
WASHINGTON-HOOVER SITE TOO RESTRICTED. 
SCENES SHIFTED RAPIDLY. 


AIR TERMINUS FITTING TO ITS POSITION 


MANY INTERESTS WERE AT WORK. 
THE CAMP SPRINGS SITE LOCATED SEVERAL MILES TO THE SOUTHEAST OF WASH- 
PILOTS FAVORED THIS SITE BECAUSE IT WAS LEVEL AND OBSTRUCTION 
A BILL WAS INTRODUCED TO MAKE A MILE-SQUARE AIRPORT POSSIBLE. 
TRIGUES WERE CHARGED ON THE FLOOR OF CONGRESS DURING THE LAST HOURS OF THE LAST SES- 
SION OF THE SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS AND THE BILL WAS KILLED. 

DARK CLOUDS OF DEFEAT FOR THE WASHINGTON AIRPORT PROJECT LOOMED. 
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THEN THINGS HAPPENED QUICKLY. 
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ity in the lead by about 50 feet. 


Tap tried a low approach, but that’! 


didn’t do any good so he decided 
to go to Portland and at the same 


time the airplane decided not tof 


go to Portland. The airplane won 
n’ 
far. 
out with a touch of the old shim- 


my—n’ then tried to scare him out 


by refusing to fly anywhere except! 
only} 


mostly down. There was 
about 800 feet of this down busi- 
ness left to-go, according to Mr. 


Kollsman’s mechanical representa- J 


tive, and 80 m.p.h. to do it on 
when there came a glimpse of 
coastline, water, and ice, followed 
by an almost immediate landing 


on same, a quick flip onto its back j 
and there you are (n’ you’re wel-| 
He was 75 yards} 


come to it). 
from shore—gobs n’ gobs of well 


chilled water n’ more than a flur-/ 
“Deep-sea-diver” | 
Tap managed to get the hood open 


ry of snow. 
from his upside down position, got 
rid of his chute and came wallow- 
ing to the surface for a badly 
needed breath of fresh air. De- 
ciding that this was no time to be- 
come overheated he got down to 
bare essentials and started off on 


the last lap through the ice floes. j 
A couple of workmen spotted him, | 
realized it was not a walrus, n’/ 


waded out to render some greatly 
appreciated assistance. Sooooo— 


we are happy to report that all is§ 


well n’ that Tap says that he real- 
ly jumped the season a bit 1’ 
urges others to keep their swin- 
ming suits in mothballs for a 
while, because the “ice gets in 
your way and takes all the sport 
out of it.” 








pilot’s seat, is attached to the 
regular safety belt. Adjustable, it 
permits free movement in the cock- 
pit. With a crash pending, 3 
pull of a chain locks tight the har- 
ness; the crash over, a touch of a 
finger on a coil spring releases the 
held and the pilot is free to climb 
out. Recent repeated tests, highly 
successful, culminated two years 
research work in this field. 














THE LINE PILOTS’ INTEREST | 


















THEN FATE} 
ONE NIGHT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DREAMED HE SAW A BEAUTIFUL SILVER BIRD! 
CRASH, BURST INTO FLAMES, AND BURN THE OCCUPANTS. 
AND NOW, WASHINGTON HAS AN AIRPORT THAT GIVES PROMISE OF RIVALING THE FINEST AIR- 
THUSLY, ANOTHER STRANGELY INTERESTING STORY ENDS WITH THE UN-}| 

DENIABLE GODDESS, PUBLIC OPINION, ; 
(L. TO R. sad Bisicmassncchsnxanenth HOOVER FIELD AND THE NEW GRAVELLY POINT AIPORT. 




























so Tap went along, but not for] 
First it tried to throw him] 
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